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JUST COMPLETED. THE MOST IMPORTANT OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 











From the standpoint of all public spirited citizens interested in the welfare of the nation, 
the most important of the many new encyclopedias to which the needs of the 
Twentieth Century gave birth, is 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION | 


Edited by PAUL MONROE, Ph.D. 


: Professor of the History of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 





With the assistance of Departmental Editors and more than One Thousand Contributors | 
Complete in Five Big Quarto Vols. The set $25.00 net. 
Vol. V. POL-ZWI. JUST PUBLISHED 


; Comments of NOTED EDUCATORS |. OPINIONS OF LEADING REVIEWERS | 


“Exceeds my expectations.” “This Cyclopedia ought to go into every school and public library | 

“Indispensable to all students of in the land, and become accessible to every teacher and every school of- | 

education.” ficial, and to all others who have to do with the organization, adminis- 
tration, or teaching-work of our schools.""—Literary Digest. 


7 “Serves the interests of profession- 
al education better than any other “A masterly work, one long needed, and one that will be keenly 
work. appreciated.”—Journal of Education. 
“Combines the highest measure of 
4 scholarship and practical availabil- “The undertaking is of exceptional interest, and of great value. It 
3 ity.” addresses itself in fact not only to all teachers, from kindergarten to 


university, but to a large body of intelligent outsiders. The scheme is 
comprehensive, dealing both with history and present conditions. Our 
warmest thanks are due for this ‘open sesame,’ this godsend to all edu 


“Admirable in clearness, compre- 
hensiveness, and balance.” 





“In the publication of this work the cators.”—N. Y. Sun. 
editors and publishers have done the 
country and the world an important “There has been hitherto no encyclopedia of education in English. | 
and lasting service.” The present publication, therefore, meets a real need, especially since | 
“The most valuable contribution to its merit entitles it to approval as a worthy companion of the German | 
the study of educational progress and French educational encyclopedias. The editors have shown dis- | 
throughout the world.” crimination in the selection of contributors, and have succeeded well | 
. in securing harmony and proportion.”—N. Y. Evening Post | 
“A masterpiece, an enduring mon- 
ument.” 


“In the present immense and varied literature of education—a sub 
“Of unique value, a work of ject now looming larger than ever in the public mind—not teachers 
standard worth.” only, but the many who are either officially charged with, or attracted | 
toward, an intelligent participation in the treatment of educational 
problems, are here furnished with the succinct and comprehensive in 
formation they require. This includes every aspect of education. Her: 


“Fills a place in the plan of Edu- 
cation that has long needed to be 


” 
filled. is found, not only the information required in a handy reference book 
“The most useful work on Educa- of cyclopedic range, but also an assemblage of systematic treatises on 
tion that has ever been published.” | every phase of the subject.”—The Outlook. 











An illustrated prospectus describing the work and containing press comments and 
personal indorsements will be gladly mailed to any address on request. Com 
plete in five volumes, the set $25.00. Liberal terms of payment to teachers. 


— THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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The Week 





We are loath to credit the statement, 
although it appears in the Progressive 
Chicago Evening Post, that Gov. John- 
son of California has been forced to re- 
consider his decision to retire from poli- 
tics because of failing health, on account 
of the upheaval the announcement caus- 
ed in the ranks of the California Pro- 
gressives, “with several party leaders 
anxious to fill Mr. Johnson’s shoes.’ He 
finally decided to remain in politics, we 
read, “to save the Progressive State 
machine, as it was popularly under- 
stood,” but has only now let it be known 
which office he will try for. As he has 
chosen the Governorship again, this 
leaves the Senatorship the prey of what 
we should have to call Progressive poli- 
ticians, if there were or could be such a 
thing. They manage these things much 
better in Kansas, where a few Progres- 
sives who were unable to attend a meet- 
ing called to consider the question of 
candidates for Governor and Senator, 
simply endorsed the candidacy of Victor 
Murdock and Henry Allen for any of- 
fice, State or national, for which they 
might run. The heart-burnings in Call- 
fornia are duplicated in Massachusetts, 
where the six Progressives who made 
the election of a Republican Speaker 
possible are suffering verbal discipline 
by Charles Sumner Bird and others. 
Perhaps this bitterness is increased by 
the fact that only the refusal of three 
Democrats to vote for the Progressive 
candidate prevented his election on the 


first ballot. 


In a letter to the New York Herald no 
less an authority than Capt. H. C. Me- 
Clellan, of the Revenue Cutter Service, 
retired, now ‘superintending the con- 
struction of lifeboats and apparatus for 
the Life-Saving Service, denounces in 
severe terms the provision of the Sea- 
men’s bill requiring passenger vessels 
to carry “‘two able seamen” for each life- 
boat. Shipowners and experts at the 
London Conference have already pointed 
out that this provision is doubly vicious 


it lays an unreasonable burden upon 





The Nation 


commerce, and it utterly fails as a mea-| 
sure of safety. In recognizing only able 
seamen as boatmen, it overlooks the fact 
that these men may never have had oc- 
casion to go into a boat, and may be ut- 
terly incompetent oarsmen. In exclud- 
ing stewards and hands below decks 
from the boats, it disregards the fact 
that they are frequently the best of oars- 
men, who have proved their superiority 
in actual competition. The test of boat- 
men should be a practical demonstration 
before the inspectors, and, as Capt. Me- 
Clellan recommends, the bill should be 
modified with this end in view. This 
would also relieve the shipowners. As 
the bill stands, great liners with fifty or 
more boats will have to carry a force of 
deck seamen with virtually nothing to 
do but wait for some marine disaster. 
Mr. Robert Dollar vouches for the state- 
ment that “it would be an utter impos- 
sibility to get seamen enough of three 
years’ experience to man the boats.” To 
permit the use of qualified stewards 
would be only just. Despite certain 
merits of the bill, such faults as this go 
far to justify the opinion expressed in a 
letter which we print to-day, from Prof. 
Herbert C. Sadler, of the University of 
Michigan, that it is a tissue of contra- 


dictions and special! legis}ation 


Ten of the twelve States whose Legis 
latures meet this year are to be objects 
of effort by the National Child Labor 
Committee to improve the laws relating 
to that subject. No one of the ten has 
the eight-hour taw for all workers under 
sixteen, and three, Georgia, Maryland, 
and Virginia, allow children under six- 
teen to work at night. Georgia is also 
in agreement with South Carolina and 
Mississippi in allowing children under 
fourteen to work in factories; in Georgia 
the age limit is as low as ten years, and 
even this is not enforced. Stricter in- 
spection is needed in more than one 
State, and the Committee is urging a 
State Bureau of Factory Inspection in 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi. In 
a few States the laws are weakened by 
exemptions, as in New Jersey, which en- 
forces a fourteen-year limit for facto- 
ries only, and permits children of any 
age to be employed in other pursuits 


during the day out of school hours. Upon 









these exemptions the Committee is s 

vere, but it is in reference to them that 
impartial observers may have two opin 
ions. Much depends upon local condi- 
tions. Moreover, one of the larger edu 
cational movements of the day is ve 
cational training, which often takes the 
form of combining teaching with pra: 


tice. 


The snarl in the administration of 
the Mothers’ Pension law in Massachu 
setts seems a flat contradiction of the 
main claim made for the bill-—that it 
would put a new leaven into local cnar 
ity. At its passage there was hot de 
bate whether its aid should be distribut 
ed through local overseers of the poor 
or through special appointees it was 
asserted that the appointees would be 
sociological experts, fully conversant 
with the theory and methods of poor 1 
lief. On the other hand, it was felt that 
to put it in the hands of the regular 
overseers would educate each commu 
nity into a gradual revolution of its at 
titude towards the destitute. It would 
learn to help them as a matter of publi 
policy. Yet the overseers have imbibed 
so little of this “broad public spirit” that 
the private sources they once represent 
ed are all dried up. In plain violation 
of the law's provision against Staite aid 
for less than one year, they are ciamor 
ing for funds in temporary cases-—-as 
when a husband goes to jail for six 
months, leaving his family in want. The 
merits of the case are clear, for the law 


vas not meant to supersede, but to suy 


plement, existing relief agencies. The 
Massachusetts press Is doubtles rat 
fied in its hope that the local officials 
will see the light; but meanwhi th 
situation is of interest to other States 


where the chief opposition to mothe 
pensions comes from private or organ 


ized charities. 


The Pittsburgh Morals Ef ney Com- 


mission has found in eight mon 


work the basis for recommending a pot 
pourri of reforms—th censorship of 
motion pictures, the sterilizatior if 
criminals, the inspection of employment 


bureaus, a minimum wage, and the use 
of schools as social centres. Chief inter- 


est, however, will attach to its cham 
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pionship of eugenic marriage legisla- 
tion, especially in the light of considera 
tions joined with it. The one most po 
tent weapon in the reduction of vice 
the Commission believes to be early 
marriages, to encourage which it em 
phasizes good housing, cheaper living, 
and even vocational education, as per- 
mitting the easy conversion of youth 
into self-responsible, wage-earning man- 
hood. If it can reconcile “eugenics” leg 
islation with this principle of early mar 
riage, the Commission will have done 
much for the enlightenment of such 


bodies as the Wisconsin Legislature. The 


most vicious aspect of such laws as that | 


now mecting general condemnation in 
Wisconsin, and driving hundreds of cou- 
ples across the border, is that they place 
artificial barriers before the very con- 
tract which fosters all the virtues of 
family life, from thrift up. It is the 
duty of lawmakers to recognize the old 
discovery new made by the Pittsburgh 
Commission—that marriage itself is a 
force unrivalled in making for social 
purity. This is not saying that safe 
guards of somewhat the character of 
those aimed at in the Wisconsin and oth 
er laws are necessarily In conflict with 
this principle; but the matter is one to 


be approached with the utmost caution. 


We li that the right sort of sex edu- 
tion is greatly needed When we come 
t the | if lefinition of what is the 
right sort, or of how it is to be given, we 
find ourselve less inclined to speak dog- 
I Mr Young seems satisfied that 
hygiene has mad it place for itself of 
a ptable valu in high-school instruc- 
tion, but al olds in abeyance her opin- 
lon to its pl in the primary schools. 
() » I ning Post 
An honest statement of a problem on 
which there is a vast amount of loose 


and disingenuous chatter. Out of the 
laboring mountains of talk not even a 
respectably sized mouse of concrete sug 
gestion emerges. Just what of sex 
knowledge are you going to impart to 
the child, and at what age? What an 
swer will you give the child on specific 
questions that he is always asking? At 
what age are the lessons of elementary 
blology that he has been studying in 
plant life to be brought home to him? 
Just what kind of ignorance is it the ob 
ject of sex education to remove? How 
ignorant in reality is the child of the 
things he is assumed not to know? How 
derelict have the schools been hitherto 
in dealing with the problem to the ex- 


Nation 


‘Lhe 


| tent that schools can be expected to deal 


with it? A definite statement on this 
subject from educators who have given 
their minds to the subject would be wel- 
come. If in the interests of the child 
we have decided to abandon our sup- 
posedly prevailing reticence, let us be 
thorough about it. Let the honest facts 
be discussed instead of burying them 
under euphonious and vague terms like 


“sex hygiene. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young favors instruc- 
tion in sex hygiene in the high schools. 


She is in doubt as to the elementary | 


schools. The question thus resolves it- 
self into one concerned not with chil- 
dren at all, but with adolescents. But 
if it is with boys and girls of fourteen 
we must deal, the problem takes on a 
much simpler aspect. What “education” 
is necessary for children of this age that 


could not be conveyed in a single half- | 
hour’s talk on the subject of physical | 


cleanliness, on the respect the individual 
owes to his body, and on the social im- 
plications of the violation of the laws of 
right living? One could cite the case of 
intelligent school principals twenty 
years ago or more, long before sex 
hygiene got into the headlines, who now 
and then gathered their boys into gener- 
al assembly just for such a brief word of 
caution and appeal. A mere quarter of 
an hour twice a semester by the head of 
the school or the school physician would 
probably meet the requirements of the 


situation. 


Canada’s established reputation for 
enlightened treatment of the Indians 
can but gain from a departmental re- 
port showing them to be increasing at 
the rate of 2,000 a year. In 1912 there 
were 104,956, while 1913 closes with 106,- 
190. Nearly all of them live in good 
dwellings; they have 326 schools, enrol- 
ling 11,144 pupils; while in spite of their 
supposed susceptibility to disease, the 
death-rate has been cut to 21 per thou- 
sand in the most populous communities. 
They earn wages amounting to $6,000,000 
yearly, and cultivate 60,000 acres. “In- 
dustrious and contented,” says the Mon- 
treal Gazette, “they compare favorably 
with the Dominion’s other residents.” 
In thelr prosperous absorption Into civ- 
lization is a constant proof of the wis- 
dom of Canada’s policy of letting them 
shift for themselves, within certain pro- 
tective regulations. Their present estate 
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‘would certainly compare favorably with 
that of the tribes once confined so close- 
ly by the strict American reservation 
system. Of this, the merit was to pro 
tect the Indian while it educated him; 
but it also treated him as irresponsible, 
and cut him off from actual contact 


with civilization, 


A pathetic personal interest, rather 
than political importance, attaches to 
the announcement that Joseph Chamber- 
lain will not again accept election to 
Parliament. Chosen to this one, he has 
never been able to take his seat, though 
‘he dragged his broken frame to the 
Speaker’s desk in order to sign—or, 
rather, pitifully to make his mark upon 
|—the roll. It has long been evident that 
| his public carecr was closed by the cruel 
| physical disabling which fell upon him; 
|and now his definite retirement will be 
taken merely as one sign more that his 
political battles are over. In the spec- 
'tacle of so strong and masterful a man 
| compelled to spend his last years in 
| gray and hopeless invalidism, there is a 
| theme for a tragic poet. 
| 
On the same day that Mr. Chamberlain 
| announced his retirement from public 
life, another statement was issued, of a 
quite routine character, but having a 
|elose relation to the leading feature in 
| the last phase of Mr. Chamberlain’s pub- 
|lic career. The returns of the British 
| Board of Trade for the year 1913 show 
| that the exports of the United Kingdom 
| tor the year increased by about $180,- 
| 000,000 above 1912, and imports by $120,- 


/ 000,000, an increase in the entire for- 
| eign trade of $300,000,000. The aggre 
gate of that trade, accordingly, was 
somewhat above seven billions of dol- 
lars, the exports being $3,200,000,000 and 
the imports $3,800,000,000. Mr, Cham- 
berlain launched his “tariff reform” cam- 
paign in 1903; the total foreign trade 
in that year was slightly more than 
four billion dollars, and in the ten years 
that have since passed it has grown to 
j= tremendous figure of seven billions 
|recorded in the figures just published. 
| And exports have increased at a decid- 
edly more rapid rate than imports. In 
1903, they were less than a billion and 
|a half; ten years later, they are nearly 
| three billions and a quarter. This great 
| growth, both in exports and imports, Is 
| partly to be accounted for by. the world- 
wide rise of prices; yet this goes com- 
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paratively but a small way towards ex-! 
plaining it. There has been, ever since 
Mr. Chamberlain began his protectionist 
crusade, a steady and enormous growth 
of British foreign trade; yet the very 
centre of his attack rested on his con- 
fident assertion that the growth of the 
foreign trade of England was bound to 
come to an end if she persisted in her 
free-trade policy. 


The London “verdict” which by com- 
promise convicted Edwin Drood’s uncle 


of manslaughter, coupling a plea for 


mercy with a recommendation for judi- 
cial severity, partook of Dickens's own 
satiric hostility to legal inconsistencies. 


” 


“Nothing serious in life!” exclaimed Mr. 


Snitchey. “What do you call law?” 
“The one great principle of the English 


law,’ says “Bleak House,” “is to make 


business for itself.” Most of Dickens's 


lawyers, from Dodson and Fogg down, 
are what we should call shysters. The 
face of Quilp’s attorney—low forehead, | 
a wen-like nose, deep red hair—was “one 
of nature’s beacons, warning off those | 
who navigated the shoals and breakers | 
of the world, from that dangerous strait, | 


But if the youth who had| 


been a reporter in Doctors’ Commons | 


the Law.” 


knew of what he wrote, it was of con- | 
ditions that were already beginning to) 
dissolve. Shaw, Chesterton, and all the} 
eminent Drood “jury” are witnesses that 
the spirit of ridicule for any social fault 
persists in England; but in legal pro- 
cedure, at least, it has an insubstantial 
target. Whether this spirit did more in 
mending matters than the downright as- 


saults of men like Bentham, is scarcely 
debatable. 
erature is out of fashion, the writings 


Much as didacticism in lit-| 


of men like Mr. Alger and Judge Swann 
might furnish our own fiction a hint. 
While not bad to the Dickensian degree, 
some of our court procedure would still 
justify Mr. Snitchey’s further retort to 
the man who thought law a joke: “If 
you ever went into it, you would change 


your mind.” 


The entire citizen militia of the 
Transvaal has been called out because 
of threatened disorders arising frem a 
South Africa is 
a remote spot, and in this country we 


general railway strike. 


have been catching the merest echoes of 
a bitter labor warfare which began last 
year and seems to have been only tem- 





|brings its revenges when the 


Constantinople’s 


The Nation 


porarily allayed. 
strike in the Rand, the situation ap 
proached that of civil war. In one riot 
a hundred lives are said to have been 
lost. As a result of that conflict the 
mine owners were made to recognize 
the existence of intolerable conditions 
under which the gold-diggers carried on 
their work. One of the main objects of 
the present sojourn of Col. Gorgas in 
South Africa is to combat the ravages 
of disease among the Rand workers. 
The railway strike is wider in its scope. 
It has affected both of the former Boer 
republics and may easily extend to the 
whole of United South Africa. Time 
national 
militia, largely made up of men of Boer 
descent, is called upon to maintain order 
against the industrial and railway work- 
ers, of whom the white element is pre 


dominantly of British origin. 


The acquittal by the court-martial of 
Col. von Reuter and Lieut. Schad, the 
Zabern military tyrants, is a grievous 
thing and one that will react upon the 
German army throughout the Empire. 
It illustrates clearly how firmly militar- 
ism is in the saddle and the army clique 
stands by its own. To judge from the 
testimony cabled to the American news- 


papers, the guilt of these officers seemed 


| beyond question; indeed, Col. von Reu- 


ter openly avowed his deeds and assum- 


|}ed the responsibility therefor. In his 


speech to the Reichstag at the time of 
its censure of him, the Chancellor went 
out of his way to emphasize his regret 
that trouble-makers were seeking to 
cause a break between the army and the 
people by exploitation of the happenings 
at Zabern. But this decision of the court 
martial will do that very thing, and to 
a tremendous degree; for it makes It 
clear that the army holds itse!f above 
all civilian law and entitled to arrest 
civilians, sabre them, break open the 
doors of their houses, put them in jail 
for merely laughing at the military, and 
generally to exercise complete autocratic 
power. It is inconceivable that the Ger 
man people as a whole will submit to 
anything of this kind. The verdict will 
difficulties of the 


shaky 


also intensify the 


Chancellor, whose position Is 


enough already. 


The Terrible Turk seems determined 
to be the enfant terrible of the Balkans. 


reported intentions to 





In the recent mine! 









AO 
equip herself with a full-sized Dread 
nought for the recovery of the Acgean 
Islands has put Greek nerves on edge. 
Now comes active Turkish intervention 
in Albania, the newest of the worlds 
kingdoms. Albania makes a very at 
tractive kingdom on paper, but there is 
to be no particular rush among cadets 
of Europe’s royal houses to assume 
sovereignty over a nation of excellent 
behind a rock, and 


marksmen from 


chronically opposed to the payment of 
taxes. Turkey no doubt counts upon t! 

resistance of the Mohammedan majo! 
ity in Albania to any Christian prince 
whom the Powers may impose on them 
This mountain-land, which for long was 


the bane of its Turkish mast 


J 


likely to prove a thorn in the side of the 
Powers who brought the new kingdom 
into being, and particularly of Austria 
here is no likelihood that the Ottoman 
will recover anything of the territory he 
has lost. But there must be sweet re 
venge for Turkey in the fearful pri 

which her conquerors have already paid 


for their prize, and seem likely to pay 


Greece's new Ambassador to the Unit 
ed States is Agamemnon Schliemann, a 
name which cuts across the boundari: 
of race and time. The son of the dis 
tinguished scholar who wrote the mod 
ern epic of Troy and Mycenw with his 
spade would seem to be peculiarly quali 
fied to act as representative of the new 
er Greece which as a result of the Bal 
kan wars is stretching out towards the 
boundaries of ancient Hellas. His quali- 
fications do not end there, for the new 
Ambassador is the son of an American 
citizen. The elder Schliemann was in 
California at the height of the gold 


rush, was naturalized, and never gave 


up his rights This is a fascinatingly 
complex situation, which at the ime 
time calls up and refute mur that 
has been said about the “monger a 


acter of the modern Greek peopl It 
may be that little of the blood of t 

men who fought at Salamis and Arbhela 
runs in the veins of the modern Greeks 
who are most frequently described as a 
mixture of Slav and Saracen elements 
Yet there ig such a thing as spiritual 
heritage, and it finds expression In 
statesmen of the Venizelos type, to whom 
the glories of twenty-five hundred years 
ago are both an Ideal and a fulcrum for 
moving popular sentiment towards the 


attainment of that ideal 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE NEW 
HAVEN 
Th announcement, Saturday afte! 
é of an agreement between the New 
York liaven & Hartford Railroad 
Company and the Government is primar 
ily important another evidence that 
t | ‘ il and amicable enforcement 
of t An rrust law is the order of the 
da It is o of particular interest 
becau in the case of an exceedingly 
con d mmbination of properties 
ib t ) lay the terms of the 
ag ro f the willingness 
ol th oration to ontorm to tie 
prin if at i ndly, the Gov 
er! t n to take a reason 
it t j ird to solving 
il d of t proposed 
m r nd thirdly, the be 
{ i] i offi t ch difficul 
t in ounted 
A year a it is prot le that a good 
ft nit ld have ques 
i the | 7) of an tl 
t ! | liaven's att 
t to f t last dit 
l o the la I 
" nta evel d 
it t imed in many quart 
that nment would impose con 
a Lo nstantaneous disposal 
! n n ns irk of holdings 
t n other corporat hien 
nvol i ruinous financial los 
] t iirman of the Ne Haven 
! d in outlining the plan of 
t) he Attorney-General is 
dt led onsidering the busi 
i! ercial welfare of New 
I ! and of the railroads in New 
] in that he “recognizes the obli 
it ! nt upon the directors to 
. 
! just a lar as circumstances 
i tine ll value of all of the 
propert ind that » far as the de 
rtment {| erly may, it will help the 
( ( to dischas their obligations 
i prot ! the to iders in wor! 
' detail or tl pian tor ( 
i uu propertih 
! il that abundant time will 
! t nece iry liquidatio 
Al is for tl very prevalent idea of 
i Vea izo, that ich dismemberment 
ould tt itably injure the property it 
f Ni llaver chief executive 
further states that, despite the practical 
difficulties of the problem, the properti 
eve tally will, “without doubt, be made 
not only good properties to serve the 





ry. =_ >» > 
The Nation 
‘public, but in due time better properties 
tor returning an income to the owners 
of the securities.” 
It would be difficuit to exaggerate the 
significance of the episode, in the light 
of these three considerations. The set- 
tlement need not even be described as a 
compromise, as the Government's “meet- 


ing the company half-way.” It is an ab- 


solute agreement, by both Government 
ind company, on the principle of the 
law, on the practicability of enforcing 
it, and on the application, in such en- 


forcement, of the “rule of reason” al- 


ready vindicated by the United States 
Supreme Court. We imagine that, in the 
New Haven’s case, it will not be many 


years before the financial community it 


self will look back at the Government's 


intervention in the company’s affairs as 


having saved the enterprise from a dis 


future. For such an outcome 


astrous 


was clearly foreshadowed, if the policy 


were to be continued whereby the com 


pany, in the nine years between 1903 


ind 1912, had increased its own capital- 
ization from $93,000,000 to $417,000,000; 
of which increase, as the Interstate Com- 


“had bee n 


$204,000,000 


mission showed, 


expended in operations outside its rail- 


road sphere.” 
We have indicated that the paramount 
teaching of the incident is the fact that 
the peaceable enforcement of the law, in 


other quarters where its application has 


been doubted or resisted, is now reason- 
ably assured. Pending such general re- 


adjustment, there is, indeed, no reason 
relax 
to the 


or should abandon such active mea- 


why the Administration should 


its firm insistence on obedience 


law, 
in any single case be nec- 


But the 


sures as 


may 


essary to insure obedience. 


events of the past few weeks no less 


positively teach, in our opinion, that the 
era of peaceable settlement is not the 
time for piling up new and drastic retne- 
dial 


agitation 


or for throwing fresh 
the field of 
finance, at the moment when these suf 
delicate of 


the errors of the past are patiently work- 


legislation, 
into American 


ficiently problems undoing 


ing out. 
There are, no doubt, some questions of 
for 


early consideration, as a natural supple- 


company legislation which remain 


ment to what has already been accom 


plished. These questions are pretty well 
understood, and are purely constructive 
in their nature. Even they will need am 


ple time for proper consideration—not- 





science.” 
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ity issues of the railways. But legisla 


tion which involves the further great un- 


settlement of existing financial institu- 


tions, and especially legislation which 


infers the introduction of new and de- 


batable experiments, can safely wait un- 
til time has worked out the process, now 
under way, of bringing back our finan- 
cial methods to the sound and normal 
basis which existed before the rash un- 
dertakings of a dozen years ago. 

The growing spirit of confidence, in 


the business community at large, has 


had its principal origin in the belief and 


hope that a period of rest from the po- 


litical uncertainties of the past few 
years is now at hand. That this con- 
fidence should be maintained is of the 


highest necessity, not only to the suc- 


cessful solution of the problems relat- 
ing to the dismembering of illegal com- 


binations, but to the successful applica- 


tion of the two great laws which the 
Wilson Administration has already plac- 
ed upon the statute books. 


FREE SPEECH AND PROFESSORS 


Pu rrustees of 
University of Pennsy will 


Monday, it is 


ADELPHIA, January 6 


the Ivania under 


meeting on said 


bound 


take at a 
which cer 
will be re- 


within 
ulty 


to establish ari 


tain members of the fae 
quired to restrain themselves in their pub 


lic utterances. 
Whether anticipation of this particular 
situation had anything to do with the 
action taken by the American Political 
Science Association the other day in re- 
we 


freedom, are 


But there oc- 


gard to professorial 
not in a position to say. 
curs, every few years, some case of the 
kind which attracts national attention; 
and the Association was therefore, in 
our judgment, well advised in appoint- 
ing a committee to report on the broad 
the 


institutions 


question of situation in American 


educational as to “liberty 
of thought, freedom of speech, and se- 
curity of tenure by teachers of political 
That the report of this com- 
mittee will wholly remove the trouble is 
but there is every 


will 


too much to expect; 


reason to hope that it serve to 
stamp upon the minds of university au 
thorities a better knowledge and a full- 
of the of 


and grounds 


er recognition demands aca 


demic freedom the on 
which those demands are justified. 

In the comprehension of the subject, 
both by university authorities and by 


the public generally, there has been a 


fably the matter of regulation of secur- 
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great advance within the past twenty 
years. There was a time when many 
persons of intelligence and standing, 
and in particular many college trustees, 
were content with saying that to dis- 
miss a professor for the enunciation of 
unwelcome opinions was not a denial of 
his right to free speech, but only of his 
right to the institution’s money. One 
sees this notion still cropping up occa- 
sionally, but it has quite lost its vogue. 
The question is not an abstract question 
of the legal right of free speech; it isa 
question of the status and character of 





the university professor. It is the busi-! 


ness of the professor to teach the truth, 
as he has come to see it through his 
study of the subject he is discussing. It 
is an indispensable part of the validity 
and integrity of his work that he shall 
feel this to be his duty. To tell him 
that if in the performance of this duty 
he runs counter to the opinions or de- 
sires of the holders of the purse-strings 
he will be discharged, is to penalize hon- 
esty and independence, to reward servil- 
ity and cowardice. What the upholders 
of academic freedom maintain, in so 
far as it relates to the “rights” of the 
professor at all, is his right to member- 
ship in an honorable profession. To say 
that he can hold his place only on con- 
dition of suppressing judgments that 
are not to his paymasters’ liking would 
be to degrade the professorate in much 
the same way as the judiciary would 


be degraded under a régime in which 


the recall was not merely permissible, | 


but was habitually resorted to whenever | 


a judge’s decision was not to the popu- 


lar taste. 


government in 


But the principle of academic free-| 
| 


dom rests on broader grounds than the 
personal rights of professors. The ques- 
tion touches deeply the whole spirit of 
university life; even more for the sake 
of the students than for that of the 
professors the intellectual integrity and 
independence of the professorate must 
be upheld. Moreover, the influence of 
university professors, taken as a whole, 
is one of the powerful factors in the 
moulding of public opinion. It is safe to 
say that, in this respect, it stands, or at 
least is quite capable of standing, next 
in power to the newspaper press. The 
influence is less direct, but it is more 
steady and continuous; it is less per- 
ceptible, but it has a way of filtering 
out, through successive strata of the pop- 
ulation, until it leavens a great lump. 
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; And this influence is, on the whole, bene- 


ficial, tending to the preservation of 
sane and wise views of political issues. 
No doubt there are among the professor- 
ial body a certain number of foolish ex- 
tremists, a certain number of shallow 
and sensational ranters. No doubt, also, 
there are a certain number of strong 
men who, from the point of view of the 
conservative, are sadly in error. But it 
must be plain upon a very little reflec- 
tion that in order that the opinions of 
the sober and conservative shall have 
weight with the nation, it is indispensa 
ble that the heterodox and daring shall 
have the right to speak as they think, 
and to retain their chairs Let it be 
known that nobody can keep a univer- 
sity professorship unless he conforms 
to a given code of opinion, and any ap 
peal to university opinion must neces 
sarily become a farce. There is a point, 
of course, beyond which freedom be- 
comes pure license and where, for obvi 
ous ethical reasons, the trustees of an 
institution must intervene. All things 
human are in a way a matter of com 
promise. But in practice the point of 
unquestionable license is seldom reach 
ed, and it is safer to err on the side of 
liberty. 

As for the actual status and attitude 
of professors of economics and political 
science in this country at the present 
time, we believe that it is, on the whole, 
very nearly all that can be desired from 
this standpoint. Of this, Columbia Uni- 
versity is a striking example. We have 
occasion to find fault with its 


different 


taken 
regard to a 
aspect of the professor's freedom—the 
question of teaching methods and of the 
free play of personality. But as to free- 
dom of opinion, and particularly in the 
field of economic and political science, 
it would be difficult to find any fault. 
The president of Columbia is one of the 


leading conservatives of the country, 


and the trustees ars 


doubtless in the 
main of his way of thinking. Yet almost 
every professor in those departments is 
a good deal of a radical, and several 
of them have been among the earliest 
champions of what a few years ago were 
generally regarded as very advanced rad 
ical policies. None of them is in the 
slightest danger of molestation. And a 
similar condition exists in many of our 


leading universities. So far from be- 


jing fortresses of capitalism, as many 


and as perhaps they 


imagine 


people 











a 
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were, to some extent, a quarter of a 
century ago-—the American universities 
have been distinctly responsible for a 
considerable part of the impetus behind 
the “progressive’ movement which has 
come to the front in recent years. The 
reason for the action of the Political 
Science Association is to be found less 
in existing conditions as a whole than 
in the evil that shows itself here and 


there, and in the essential importance of 


asserting a principle which is always in 
more or less danger of being lost 
of. 


PROFIT-SHARING OR LARGESS! 

Referring to the announced dis 
tion of $10,000,000 out of the prosp 
tive profits for the year 1914 tothe ~ 
earning employees of his company, Mi 
Henry Ford has stated that he regards 
it as not at all an act of charit but 
simply a fair division of the net retur 
of the business Upon the 
question there is room for a great deal 
of pretty disputation. But the practi 


cal issue which this extraordinary 


tribution presents relates not to tl 
moral quality, or the social quality, ol 
the act, but to its bearing on the sub 
ject of profit-sharing in general Ca! 


it fair division or call it large ii 
you will; the question is whether t 
act of the Ford Motor Company ts calcu 
lated to promote or to discourage the 
spread of the profit-sharing plan in 
industrial world 

Without trying to answer thi rues 
tion we may note some of the factors 


ase. One of these is 


that enter into the 
the psychological element involved in the 
immediate spectacl In the past few 
days profit-sharing has been discussed 
by thousands of persons who until then 
had scarcely heard of the term. Among 
them are probably many employers who 
are thinking of it, if not as a practical 
probability, at least as something more 
than a mere academic fad Some of 
these may go so far as to inquire int 
the history of the subject in France, in 
England, in Germany, in this country, 
and look up books or Government re 
ports relating to it. 

But while the mere stirring up of in 
terest is calculated to promote the 
spread of the profit-sharing idea, there 
is much in the particular exemplifica 
tion that is calculated to have the op- 


posite effect. Anything comparable to 
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the bounties which are to be given by! precisely in such a highly exceptional!of the Institute’s students will here 


the Ford Company is so obviously out of 


case as that of the Ford Company that 


jafter be studying for two degrees in 


} 
the question in general as to give fresh the adoption of the plan brings in a dis-'two different institutions, while some 
point to one of the standard objections couraging factor which may more than/ will be qualifying only for the Insti- 


raised against the profit-sharing plan 


An article in a recent volume of the 


Economic Review, by a_ thoroughly 


friendly writer, puts this objection to | other of its forms, a great deal is to be| 


the schemes very clearly: 


rhey would, if generally adopted, intro- 
luce a great inequality in the remuneration 
same grade of labor. The 
inequality, in fact, exactly pro- 
inequality of the realized 


of one and the 
would be 
ortioned to the 
he various firms employing that 
Now, 


remuneration is very soon felt to be inse- 


profits of 


grade of labor inequality of 


curity, since the weekly wage comes to be 
taken aS a minimum, and the standard re- 
muneration (é. e., the sum which a man 


ill complain of if he does not get) is the 


wage plus the average share of profit in 


t industry For this reason the trade 
ire not as unreasonable as they 
n ippear to be when they choose to 
work for a ri of wages throughout the 
rat r than for a state of things 
rin hould give its em- 

pioyt a bal of the profits 
In the ca in hand, the inequality 
here referred to is exhibited on a scalk 
far beyond anything that this writer 
could have had in mind; and accord 
ingly the very plethora of the success 
which the profit-sharing plan seems to 
have at its disposal in the Ford plant 


is the cause of its serving to accentuate 
not the feagibllity, but a conspicuous 


diMficulty, of that plan. As actually pur 


sued in the many establishments which 
lay uccessfully tried it, this difficulty 
ha en hypothetical rather than real 
Thus Mr. T. C. Taylor, who is one of 
thi ost ardent advocates of the plan 
n England, and whose firm has prac 
upon a very just plan for thir 


t ed it 


ty years, says: “In twenty years the 
number of our workers has increased 


from 600 to 1,400, and we have appor 


tioned as the workers’ share near £100,-! 


000." This is pleasant, but it means an 


average distribufon of only about $25 


counterbalance any stimulus that it 
furnishes to the profit-sharing system. 
In favor of that system, in one or an- 
said. Its central recommendation, both 
from the narrowly economic and from 
the human standpoint, is its capacity for 


infusing into the ranks of the workers 


the feeling that they have a personal 


stake in the prosperity of the enterprise | 


for which they are laboring. 


which is embodied in the Taylor meth-! 


od of “scientific management,” the case 


is somewhat different, 


stake of each worker is expressly mea- | 
sured by the quantity of his own indi-| 


vidual output. But whatever particular 
form it may take, the idea of introduc- 
ing, wherever it is practicable, such a 
relation between employer and employed 
as makes for a keener interest in his 


work on the part of the worker, and a 


more human interest in the worker on 
the part of the employer, is one that is | 
If the De-| 


worthy of encouragement. 
troit episode shall stimulate the study 
of the practical possibilities of profit- 
sharing, it will have been so far of good 


service to the country. 


THE HARVARD-TECHNOLOGY MERG- 
ER. 
alliance between 


The that an 


Harvard University and the Institute of 


news 


Technology has at last come to pass is 
striking chiefly by its unexpectedness. 
After the failure of the attempt of Pres- 
ident Eliot and President Pritchett to 
amalgamate the institutions in 1904-05, 
and the receipt of the McKay millions 
by Harvard, it was supposed that the pro- 


ject was dead—as it was in the form 


In that) 
modification of the profit-sharing idea/| 


for there the| 


tute’s degree, and all will be taught by 
|@ corps of professors holding rank in 
| both institutions. 

This is obviously the very opposite of 
| what was planned during the years 1904 
(and 1905. The scheme which was then 
| considered was the physical removal of 
the Institute to Harvard and its becom- 
‘ing in its entirety a college of Harvard, 
as Oxford and Cambridge have their 
numerous colleges with separate enti- 
ities. It was hoped that near-by Tufts, 
too, would ally itself on similar terms, 
since President Eliot’s idea was that 
Harvard would naturally develop upon 
English university lines. But the Tech- 
nology alumni and faculty would have 
none of this, and a Supreme Court de 
|eision prohibiting the corporation from 
selling its land for these purposes came 
to their rescue. There followed the Mc- 
Kay bequest of $4,000,000 to Harvard, 
with promise of much more after the 
passing of certain lives, and so Har- 
vard, lamenting as it did the growing 
up of two great engineering schools al- 
|most within sight of each other—the 
Technology is building superb new quar- 
ters on the Cambridge side of the 
Charles River basin—established in 1906 
the Graduate School of Applied Science, 
with the idea that it should become for 
| science what the Harvard Law School 


|and Medical School are for their branch- 
es of learning. 


| 


In this there has been the completest 
to-day 


disappointment. 


| 
|less than sixty graduate students of ap- 


plied science, while the Technology has 


Harvard has 


/ 250 graduates, or former students of 
| other colleges, seeking its degrees. It is 
la pretty clear case that not means and 


able teachers alone can create a great 


a year to each worker. Taking all the! in which they had urged it. Now their! school, and now Harvard wisely evacu- 
profit-sharing enterprises in the United | successors, Presidents Lowell and Mac-| ates the whole field. Its fifteen profes- 


Kingdom on which data could be obtain- 
ed, the Labor Department of the Board 
of Trade finds that the average amount 
thus falling to the working people forms 
an addition of 5% per cent. to thelr 
which Is not very different from 


of Mr. Taylor's firm. Ad 


wages 


the ex perlence 


laurin, have brought about a union 
which is In several aspects one of the 
most original and remarkable develop- 
ments in cur university evolution, if 
only because we may now see the extra- 
ordinary phenomenon of a student who 


has spent four years at the Institute re- 


‘sors of civil, mechanical, mining, elec- 
trical, and sanitary engineering go over 
to Technology, and Harvard by itself 
| will offer no further instruction within 
its domain in these subjects. With the 
professors go the funds of the Lawrence 
Scientific School and about three-fifths 


} | 
ditions ranging all the way from noth-| ceiving a Harvard degree as well as a! of the McKay money, or about $60,000 


ing to this amount, or even several 


Technology one. 


If we understand the| 


a year—eventually it should approx!- 


times this amount, would constitute no terms of the merger—to which, happily,| mate $250,000 a year—to be used, if the 


seriously disturbing inequality. 


It is| the Sherman Act does not apply—some| will is followed, for salaries, upkeep of 


paces. am 
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buildings, and scholarships for meritori- | 
ous students. 

For President Mac!2urin this is an ex- 
traordinary achievement; for slight con- 
cessions to Harvard he obtains great 
means for the Institute and leads in the 
movement to avoid needless duplication 
in institutions of learning. Moreover, 
in the five years of his presidency he 
has also obtained the new site and a 
magnificent group of educational build- 
ings. More than that, he has accom- 
plished the seemingly impossible: he 
induced the State of Massachusetts to 
vote $100,000 a year for ten years for 
the support of the Institute. He has 
still to obtain the money for dormitor- 
ies, and he has yet to prove that he can 
develop a great educational leadership. 

One regrettable feature there is. We 
learn from Boston that the Technology 
and Harvard faculties had but two days’ 
warning, and were not officially consult- 
ed. This executive haste savors quite 
too much of some of our big business 
mergers, with their “vote first and dis- 
cuss afterwards” policy. What does an 
American faculty exist for? It used to 
be held that a prime purpose was the 
discussion and formulation of large edu 
cational policies, such as are involved in 
a momentous move like this. But we 
are out of date. A faculty is now but a 
technical staff; our presidents are cap- 
tains of industry. What would fifteen 
Munich professors say to being switched 
to Halle without their assent on two 
days’ notice? But if that is unthink- 
able, it is at least possible to congratu- 
late our college world upon a great and 
memorable advance, whatever the mis 
takes of the manner of accomplishment. 
Particularly, President Lowell deserves 
credit for willingness to face the fact of 
Harvard's non-success in the field of ap- 
plied science. 


IS AMERICAN VITALITY DECLIN- 
ING? 
The meeting of the National Confer- 
ence on Race Betterment will doubtless 
direct attention once more to the ques 
tion of the increase of American mortal 
ity in the higher age-groups. Mr. E. E. 
Rittenhouse, president of the newly) 
formed Life Extension Institute, and | 
other insurance authorities have for 
some years insisted on the gravity of the 
conditions. The outstanding fact, which 
nobody disputes and which is certainly 
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very striking, is that while in ages be 


low forty-five the rate of mortality is 


steadily diminishing, at about that age 
this tendency not only ceases but is re 
versed. The mortality in the ages from 
forty-five to fifty-four is somewhat high- 
er now than it was in former times, and 


in the ages from fifty-five to sixty-four! 


it is markedly higher. The conclusion 
drawn is that there is something about 
our way of life which grows worse in- 
stead of better from year to year. The 
advance of medical science and sanitary 
regulation has saved the lives of infants 
and of persons formerly carried off by 
infectious and zymotic diseases; but 
against this gain must be set an in- 
crease in the number of deaths among 
people of middle age. 

In point of fact, however, the increase 
in the death-rate at the middle ages of life 
‘does not prove the deterioration alleged. 
We are not asserting that the conclu- 
sion is false, though we are inclined to 
think it so; but we do say it does not 
tollow from the premises. A simple and 
extreme hypothetical case will suffice to 
show this. Suppose that, under a given 
state of things, out of every thousand 
persons taken at the age of twenty-five, 
ten died every year for the following 
forty years, so that at the age of forty- 
five eight hundred were living, and at 
the age of sixty-five, six hundred. Now 
imagine that through me advance in 
medical science every one of the per- 
sons who had formerly been carried off 
between the ages of twenty-five and for 
ty-five had his life prolonged exactly 
twenty years, while the rest lived just 
as long as before. The consequenc 
would be that among persons of the ages 
from twenty-five to forty-four the death 
rate would be zero, while for the ages 
from forty-five to sixty-four the rate 
would be greatly increased above what 
it had been. At the age of forty-five, 
instead of 10 deaths among 800, a death- 
rate of 12% per thousand, we should 


have 20 deaths among 1,000; and at the 


| kt 
age of sixty-four there would be 20 in 


stead of 10 deaths among the 600 sur- 
vivors. 

It is by no means improbable that 
what isthus grossly indicated on a mag- 
nified and impossible scale has in fact 
been going on in a degree sufficient to 
account for the actual statistics without 
the supposition of any increase of evil 
in our ways of life. Take the figures 
given in an article by Lewis I. Dublin, 





or 


‘statistician of the Metropolitan Life In 


surance Company, in the December num 
ber of the American Journai of Public 
Heaith. They relate to the whole of the 
registration States as constituted in the 
year 1900, and give a comparison of the 
mortality of various age-groups in that 
year with the mortality for the year 
i911. Among females, singularly enough, 
the phenomenon we have been discuss 
ing does not present itself at all. 
Among males, the death-rate in the age 
group forty-five to fifty-four advanced 
from 15.8 in 1900 to 16.8 in 1911. In the 
age-group from fifty-five to sixty-four it 
advanced from 28.9 to 30.9. It is almost 
exactly stating the case, therefore, for 
the entire group of twenty years, if we 
say that there was one more death a! 
nually among every thousand persons 
in the year 1911 than in the year 19 
Now, as the general death-rat 1 this 
country has been steadily declining as 
far back as the records go, it is certain 
ly an extremely reasonable conjecture 
that this one additional death among a 
thousand persons jis to be ascribed not 
to worse conditions destroying some 
lives which in the older time ould have 
continued longer, but on the contrary to 
the survival for many years of some 
life less hardy than the average, which 
in the earlier days would have disap- 


peared much sooner. Or rather, to car 


ry the war into Africa, is it not probable 
that much more than thi nerease of 
one death was brought about it 
ter way, and that the death-rate for the 


ages between forty-five and sixty-five 
would have increased mor harply than 
it has were it not for the actual Improve 
ment of condition 

Into the statistics of mortality from 
the various degenerative diseases by 
which the conclusion that we have been 
questioning is supported, we cannot en 
ter. We must content ourselves with 
saying that similar considerations cast 
doubt on the validity of the argument 
drawn from these statistics. But there 
is one point of signal importance to 
which we must draw attention. Among 
the causes that affect the death-rate in 
any given age-group is the composition 
of.that group as regards occupation and 
economic conditions. It is quite possi- 
ble that the increase in the number of 
deaths at the ages above forty-five may 
be due to a larger number of persons 
reaching these ages among the classes 
engaged in hard and life-shortening toll. 
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‘The effect of increasing the usual dura-| august, Millet invoked the help of old | 
tion of life in these classes would be to} traditions of the soil. The husbandman, | 
increase the death-rate at the middle|/in youth, is archetype of the earth's | 


| 


ages of life; and, owing to the great | fruitful vigor; in age, of its patri-| 


number which such an improvement) archal dignity. So far as toil has been| 
would affect, a very slight prolongation | the subject of treatment in any art,| 


of life among them would be sufficient | linking it to the earth whence it and 
to make quite a perceptible change of| man sprang together adds the poetizing 
this kind So far from concluding, | touch. The harvester of Millet joins 
therefore, from the increased death-rate| hands with Virgil and Theocritus, Boaz 
between fifty-five and sixty-five, that the| and Abraham. But Meunier puts in a 
conditions among the working classes | transforming light toil that has been 
are worse than they formerly were, it is| held brutalized. When the laborer went 
at least a probable supposition that this! up to the city, he passed from the sweet- 





: . } 
phenomenon arises from the prolonga-| ness and grace of the fields to grubbing | 
tion of life among the least-favored under man-made conditions. The change 


classes Into ages which in former times| was like that of Ruskin’s little plot of | 


| 


they comparatively seldom reached. | grass, beautiful in its surroundings till | 


an iron railing made it ugly. At the | 


| prese ay, as less thi century | 
INDUSTRIAL LABOR IN ART present day, as no less than a cé y 
lago, the dignity of hard work is not in 
It is fitting that Pittsburgh figures in| : , , 
. . the mechanic, working amid clangor 


the brief lis f cities where the sc - or : 
lef lst of cities where the sculp and competition and fret, but in the 7 
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THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL AS- 
SOCIATION. 

New York, January 4. 

The forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Association was held at Harvard Uni- 
versity, December 29-31, in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the Modern 
Language Association. It had been 
thought that the interruption of the 
joint meeting with the Archeological In- 
stitute of America, which had been the 
habit of the past eight or ten years, 
might interfere seriously with the at- 
tendance. Such fears, however, proved 
groundless; the attendance was uncom- 


|}monly good. 


Of the seven sessions, three were held 
with the Modern Language Association. 
Of these two were evening sessions, one 
of which was devoted to the annual ad- 
dress of the president of the American 
Philological Association, the other to the 
annual address of the president of the 
Modern Language Association. The for- 
mer, Professor Harold North Fowler, of 
the Western Reserve University, dealt 
with “The Present and the Future of 


tures of Constantin Meunier are to be| whom Dr. Wakefield pronounced, after 


exhibited. People familiar with steel-| the priest, the noblest of men—the till- 
mills, foundries, mines, and manufacto| or Just here come Meunier’s sculptures 
rics should respond to an art that spe-| to enlarge this dignity to the point of 
clalize in the materials of this indus universality. 


tris age Me "s Melting Stee The . 
shane inier’s Melting Steel, The Such art has especially a function in 
Miners, The Smithy, Factory Work, : ‘ 

: 7 helping a working age adjust itself to 
Returning from the Pit, with his 


its newer conditions. The spirit behind 
unfinished Monument to Labor, rep- 

. the work of Meunier and his fellows is 
resent the heroi in industrial la- 
bor. In closest touch from his youth the healthy impulse to follow life into 


s ramifications, searching for new 


up with the mines and mills of his own i 
Belgium, he has put the dramatic in-| Ways of giving it artistic treatment. It 


tensity of toil into a new setting. In| necessarily deals in the unconventional; 
the pleasure evoked by his work,a main} but in the end it carries its message 
element has been its novelty rhat the home. A part of its usefulness may be 
ndustrial was synonymous with the jn showing that those who work at the 
that the wsthetie eye could look forge, in the mine, at marble, bronze, or 

only with aversion upon the harsh lines) coal, no less than the hewers of wood 
factories and the black clouds which and drawers of water, are dressing and 
their chimneys rolled against the sky, keeping the wilderness; but it points 
as been almost a convention. Yet iato| the larger lesson that to cut off, in the 
the tense groups about the pouring-ladle| qdjyision of mankind's pursuits, any con- 
and the electric drill Meunter has put @ giderable body from artistic idealiza- 
vividness and a sympathy that make his) ¢jon, is suicidal narrowness. An Amer- 
culptures popular wherever seen ican philosopher once spoke of the 
('nusualness of background and action| world’s rough and dirty work as neces- 

t alter the fact that Meunier’s| sary but ignoble employment to which 


‘on net 


main claim to attention is not his tinec-| it might be well, in time, to draft men 


ture of iconoclasm, butan element as old turn by turn rhe emergence of a 


is life itself—man laboring and over Meunier from a coal-pit rebukes such 


coming. His work has suggested Millet | Utterances His production can distil 


more than any one else. Each strove! oUt a soul of goodness from the rankest 


to reflect human toll. and to convey a|t#ngle of modern steel and brick. The 


catholicity and democracy which they 


conception of the dignity of primitive | 
spell sustain the selfappreciation of 


labor. Largeness and serenity are key-| 
burdened groups, while broadening their 


notes of most of the productions of both 
But in giving his types a touch of the| sympathies. 


| Classical Studies in the United States.” 
| He considered the causes that lead stu- 
| dents away from the classics, and dwelt 
| on the special need in our times and 
| in our country of such studies, and held, 
| with refreshing optimism, that devotion 
| to the study of the classics would surely 
| continue if teachers of the classics re- 
mained enthusiastically convinced of 
|their value and their abiding vitality, 
|and communicated that enthusiasm to 
| pupils. 
| An important part of the third joint 
|session was the address in memory of 
|Francis A. March, for many years pro- 
| fessor at Lafayette College, a scholar of 
|the highest distinction in ancient and 
modern languages, a teacher of consum- 
| mate skill, and an active member of the 
| two associations. This address was by 
| Prof. James W. Bright, of the Johns 
| Hopkins University. 
| The joint meeting with the Modern 
Language Association was voted a great 
success. In point of fact the scholarly 
| and the material interests of the two 
|}associations touch at many points. The 
| profounder work, both in Romance phil- 
ology and in English, is impossible un- 
less laid on a classical foundation. Nor 
can a thoughtful student of German lit- 
erature forget that to the vivifying in- 
fluence of Greek language and litera- 
j ture, at the end of the efghteenth cen- 
tury, Germany owes the impulse which 
made her one of the dominant intellec- 
tual forces of the nineteenth century. In 
ithe pedagogical field, too, the attention 
now given to the application of the 
direct method to the teaching of Latin 
and Greek has caused teachers of the 
classics to give increased attention to 
the teaching of the modern foreign lan- 
guages. 

One most impressive result of the 
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great numbers in attendance was Ut 
spectacie presented at the informa 
smoker held in the great hall of 
fine new building of the Harvard Clul 
in Boston. The hundreds of men gath 
ered there joinea in the singing of vari 
ous songs; the singing of Gaudeamus 
Igitur, led by the great organ in the 
hall, was especially inspiring 

The papers presented at the meetins 
of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, whether actually read or merely 


read by title, numbered forty-fiv Chey 
deal with a very wide variety of sub 
jects. At one session papers concerned 
with the Greco-Roman heatre re 


grouped; at another there were succes 
sive papers on Greco-Roman religion 
The American Philological Associa 
tion is a national association, but 2 
graphical considerations (the distances 
to be travelled and the cost of suc! 


+ 


travel) prevent many of its members 


from attending its sessions Indeed 
such difficulties led to the formatior f 
a Pacific Coast division of the Associa 


tion, which has had an active | 

some years, and is planning now to 

two meetings in each year Bearing in 
mind these considerations, one finds in 
terest in the following table s 

the number of papers emanating 


the classical teaching staffs of var 
colleges and universities Brown 
Chicago, 2; Columbia, 3; Grove C 
Harvard, 3; Illinois (Univ.), 


Gill, 1; Michigan, 2; Minnesota, 1; M 

souri, 1; Northwestern, 2; Pennsylva 

$4; Pittsburgh, 2; Princeton, 1; St. St 
phen’s, 1; Texas, 1; Union, 1; Vander 
bilt, 2; Vassar, 4; Virginia, 1; Washing 
ton and Jefferson, 3; Western Res 

2; Wisconsin, 1; Yale, 1. 

Questions dealing with the pedagogy of 
the classics never receive real consid 
eration at the meetings of the Associa 
tion; and this circumstance lent sp« 
cial interest to that part of the ad 
dress of Professor Hohlfeld, of the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, president of the 
Modern Language Association, in which 
he urged that Association to make prop 
er provision for the pedagogical inter 
ests of the teachers of modern languages, 
especially those in secondary schools. In 
the classical field these interests are 
amply cared for by such organization 
as the Classical Association of New Eng 
land, the Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States, and the Classical Asso 
ciation of the Middle West and South. 

Twice recently, however, the Ameri 
can Philological Association has been 
invited to lend its approval to move 
ments primarily pedagogical in thei: 
nature At the recent meeting the joint 
committee on grammatical nomencla 
ture, appointed several years ago by the 
National Education Association, the 
Modern Language Association of Amer 
fea, and the American Philological As 
sociation, presented a report recom- 
mending the adoption of certain gram 
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matical terms ior use in ail iauguage 
eaching, in G ‘, Latin, French, Ital 
in Spanish, and Englis on the 
ground that t terms endorsed tlre 
committee gave identical t s for id 
tical grammatical phen na, Oo that 
the general ad Lich t m would 
make for economy ind iavor 1D 
the teaching and the learning of thes 
languages Since th opies of e re 
port did not th ne of the 
American lo! i \ it 1 till 
its meeting it wa 
t retore ! po In imine 
thoroughly t f the 
report, it leit n I 
that all « sideratic t r rt 
hould b tp d to n annual 
meeting A motior ich stpon 
ment, without prejud tot m ts of 
the report. was pr ted r 
ter a debate of nearly » hour } 
at all time s deliberately kept a 
from the merits of t) t it | 
from thi nore fundamental t 
whether un rm gran itical t lin 
orVv va ne sary or ] 
lowing lution was, | t 
) re thstituted f ¢ ' I 
nement 
t 0] ’ } 
t itical kk i 
Ne ' — 7 
on ¢ i 
re t! t 
roval of all t te it 
report. 
Th za l 
r as fol I sides kdward 
Capps, Prin I vir ) lents, Car 
Darling Buck, Chicas and Kdward ! 
Morris, Yale ret treasure) 
Frank C. Moor Columbii ecu 
committee, Charles Knapp, C 
Henry A. Sanders, Micl in John A 


Scott, Ne 
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Wheeler, 
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day Prof. A. R. Hohlfeld, of the Un 
sity of Wisconsin, president of the 
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“Light from Goethe on Our Pr 
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Goethe, he said, sympathized with! America: one was a strong plea by Pro-! their persons, prologues, and tales illus- 
Weltlitteratur, with its implication that | fessor Mead, of Wesleyan University, for | trate the seven deadly sins, and that 
those who study a foreign language and | concentrated, systematic, and immediate| the Parson’s tract is the culmination 
literature come to have a broader tol-| work on an American dialect diction-|of a long-sustained motif. Parallels 
erance for other nations and a deeper| ary; the other was a report by Profes-| with Gower, the marked pointing of the 
knowledge of their own. Goethe also sor Lomax, of the University of Texas,| moral in each of the tales dealing with 
recognized that there should be a har-| on his rescuing of American folk-songs. | a particular sin, the assigning of each 
monious synthesis of conflicting ideals,' Professor Lomax has nearly a thousand | of these narratives to the representative 
so that one should sympathize with re-| ballads, most of them for the first time! of the vice under rebuke, the linking of 
search as well as with teaching. In the| now reduced to writing, which he took | these tales with the Parson’s sermon, are 
work of the Association there had been|down from oral delivery. The ballads|the proofs by which the conclusion is 
@ marked decrease recently in articles, belong to eight marked types: those of} reached. A new irony is discovered in 
dealing with broad pedagogical sub-| the miner, the lumberman, the canal-| the fact that the story-teller sometimes 
jects; in 1884 half the articles of the! boatman, the inland sailor—especially of incarnates the very sin he preaches 
Publications were of this nature, where- the Great Lakes—the soldier, the rail-| against, as’in the cases of the Pardoner, 
as since 1892 there had hardly been| way man, the negro, and the cowboy; | the Wife of Bath, and the Manciple. 

one. The college ideal of teaching has|to which may be added those of the! professor Kittredge presented a mo- 
given way to the university ideal of re- | “down-and-out class”—the “dope fiend, tion, which was almost unanimously 
search. An effort should be made to re-|the “jailbird,” the convict, and the| carried, that the secretary of the Asso- 
store the balance, and this could best be| tramp. The ballad is full of life in the) cjation should ascertain by postcard the 
done by the establishment of a journal open, vigorous, expressive of supreme! wishes of the members concerning the 
that would seek to give the many teach-| physical endeavor, and is composed by | use of the so-called reformed spelling, 
ers of the country expert advice on mat-|men away from home, like the Arizona; which had been adopted some years ago 


ters of broad pedagogical interest. The! cowboy thus described: {and is now employed in the publications. 
> i va) ; rn. | 
third matter in he hich, according to Pro-| ive seed a lot of places where I'd like to) The president of the Association for 
fessor Hohlfeld’s view, Goethe can iI- stay, | the coming year is Prof. Felix E. Schel- 
luminate our ideas is in the outlook for) put 1 gits a-feelin’ restless an’ I’m on my ling, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
the future. The real promise lies not in way; and the vice-presidents are Professors 
a return to the old humanism, but in a!I was never meant for settin’ on my own von Klenze, of Brown University; Bour- 
, ’ 
richer and deeper study of the natural door sill, land, of Western Reserve University 
° " —— , , , 
sciences Goethe, the poet-scientist, 40’, once you git the habit, why, you cant! ond Tatlock, of the University of 


took a broad outlook upon nature and keep still. . . . consin.| The place of the next meeting 


got from his study of natural science The sun is sorter coaxin’ and the road is has no yet been decided upon. 


w@sthetic and moral direction in his life “le 
clear, James W. Tupper. 


and art. An’ the wind is singin’ ballads that I got 
The more specialized papers of the to hear; oo 
eating warts ee , It ain’t no use to argue when you feel the 
meeting varied in interest and in range, thrill, NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


and were read by representatives of|.. , 
For, once you git the habit, you can’t keep’) some time ago the Paris weekly, Les 


nineteen institutions, extending from still , es neaeives - 
Harvard University to the Universities inneles Politiques of Littereires, offered 


of Texas and California. Only two could! Almost identical ballads will be found) Prizes for sonnets which were to be ad- 
be called philological in the narrower|in widely separated parts of the coun-|‘"esse¢ to French authors, living or dead. 
pos ; It is not remarkable or especially impor- 

sense, one on the Germanic preterit by/ try. ‘tant that this call elicited 2,872 responses, 
Professor Prokosch, of the University; There are many war songs still un-| nor even perhaps that of this number all 
of Texas, and the other on “Ye and You! printed, especially from the Civil War, | but half a dozen contained fourteen lines 
in the King James Version” by Profes-| and the rebel songs are better than the | of twelve syllables each; but it is a mat- 
sor Kenyon, of Butler College. | Yankee. | ter of real significance that a competition 
A paper of more than specialized in-!| Professor Scott, of the University Pr perenne 4 i cog day na 
terest was on the myth of the “noble; Michigan, in a paper on “Vowel Allitera- try which is no longer one of the most 
Indian” by Professor von Klenze, of| tion in Modern Poetry,” combated Pro-| populous, should call forth twenty such 
Brown University. Early travellers to, fessor Saintsbury’s contention that there) genuinely poetical and uniformly perfect 
is no such thing as vowel alliteration.| sonnets as are now published in Les An- 
| He argued, chiefly from his study of the|nales. The result in this country, if it 


verse of Milton and Tennyson, that it is| Were possible to imagine a popular Amert- 


America described the Indian sometimes 
as savage, sometimes as kindly, since 


they had no thesis to prove. Later writ-! | 

ers, however, who would extenuate the | Senuine and effective. The alliteration |°#" ‘llustrated weekly instituting such & 
; _.,|contest—in view, especially, of the diffi- 

atrocities of the Spaniards in Central | 18 not due to the sonority of the vowel) valty of mates deer to the ordinary rent 

and South America, made the Indian |80Und, but to the glottal catch, or the un-| |  .ucn an American periodical just 

savage and bestial. This injustice evok-|™arked sound of consonantal value be-| 14+ a sonnet is—would have been very 

ed a defence by the Spanish Bishop Las/| 'ore the initial vowel. This catch is not | likely to be a mass of fantastic nonsense, 


so marked in England as in Germany; | and the judges would probably have select- 
it is fairly common in America, especial-| ed the most fantastic for distinction; but 

prbeet Dorchain, himself a graceful poet 
and as sane as any Philistine, has chosen 


® Snat Catholict } , to reward twenty cundidates whose work is 
of Spain and Catholicism, so that It tion presented at this meeting was On| icy free from the grotesque and the 


went through forty editions In seven “Chaucer and the Seven Deadly Sins,” yiolent. The lst, which, by accident or de- 
languages, and gave rise to the wide-| by Prof. Frederick Tupper, of the Uni-/ sign, shows exactly ten classic titles and 
spread conception of the noble red man) yersity of Vermont. It was a continua-| ten names of contemporaries, has at least 
that prevailed through the seventeenth | tion in very much condensed form of two sonnets that deserve to live. One is 
and eighteenth centuries, and that play-| his article in the Nation of October 16,| the noble apostrophe to Cornetile, with the 
ed a great part in the imagination of 1913, on Chaucer's treatment of love in| *!"ting end-lines that warm the blood: 
Europe. the “Canterbury Tales,” and it sought to Ft nous sentons tes vers, comme lea mots d'un 
Two other papers were concerned with| show that certain of the pilgrims in 


Casas in 1552, who represented the In 
dian as gentile and kindly In contrast to 
the cruel Spaniard. The Bishop's book ly in the West. 


was at once taken up by the enemies Probably the most original contribu-| 


juste, 
| Claquer au vent de I'Ame ainsi que des drapeaux! 
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And the sonnet to Edmond Rostand, begin- 

ning 

Nous t’almons A genoux, gravement, tendrement, 

shows an admirably sustained beauty. 
The prefatory statement by Auguste Dor- 

chain is worth translating. His definition 

of the sonnet is extremely well done: 


That which is lacking in the work of 


those candidates whom I have qualified as’ 


simply respectable is the knowledge of 
what I will call the interior laws of the 
sonnet, which make of this poetic form a 
sort of drama in four acts, with its exposi- 
tion, its intrigue, its dénoQment, arriving, 
by a skilful progression, at a final climax 
which, by the idea, the image, or the stamp 
of the line, reverberates, concludes, illu- 
minates all the rest. And many of them are 
not clear, either, that throughout’ these 
fourteen lines there cannot be one weakness 
of rhyme or of language. A sonnet must be 
a finished and perfect work of art. 


And more valuable than all definition is 
the story how Dorchain himself once help- 
ed finish the faultless structure of one of 
Jos6é-Maria de Heredia’s “Trophées”: 


Ah! if I had time, I should tell you how 
Heredia often left a sonnet on the stocks 
for years, simply because he had found one 
weak word in it, and because he knew that 
the strong word, the characteristic word, 
the only true and possible word, existed, 
and that he should find it sooner or later. 
And I would even tell you how one day I 
had the happiness—and I am very proud of 
it—to find for him one of those words, 
without which he would not have included 
in his “Trophées” one of the sonnets he 
loved the most. It was the one called 
“Tranquillus,” and consecrated to Sueto- 
nius and his villa at Tibur. “C’est 1a,” 
said the condemned text: 


— C'est 1a 
Que l’ont hanté Néron, Claude, Caliguia 
Et Messaline errant sous la stole pourprée 


“Errant! what a feeble word, my friend,” 
cried the master, “to express the shame of 
that Empress prowling about among the 
dives of Suburra. I shall never give my 
sonnet to the Revue des Deux Mondes with 
that word in it. Find me the word I should 
have, and I will try to find for you a bet- 
ter line than that impossible third line 
in the poem you have read me.” 

Two hours later, a “petit bleu” brought 
me three excellent substitutes for my line; 
and at the same time Heredia received 
from me a pneumatic dispatch with this 
proposition: 


Messaline rédant sous la stole pourprée. 
which is the definitive text. 


How many contemporary versifiers could | 
duplicate this charming experience? 
Roy TEMPLE House. 


Correspondence 


THE SEAMEN’S BILL 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The resignation and return of Mr. 
Furuseth, president of the Seamen’s Union, 
from the International Congress on the 
Safety of Ships, compels attention once 
more to the Seamen’s bill, now under con- 
sideration of a House Committee. 

Why did Mr. Furuseth resign? Simply 
because he found that the combined opin- 
ions of representative thinking men of all 
nations of the world—men who are thor- 
oughly sincere and well qualified by train- 
ing and experience to form opinions on all 
matters pertaining to ships—did not agree 
with his own. The presumption of a man 
who has never designed, built, operated, 
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| , 
owned, or commanded a ship—at any rate 


during the last nineteen years—in stating 
that in his opinion the International Con- 
gress was not doing the right thing simply 
because it did not follow his prejudiced 
ideas as to lifeboats and manning the same, 
is naive, to say the least of it. 

Mr. Furuseth expects to appear before 
the House Committee and try to force his 
ideas upon them. The hearings will be re- 
sumed shortly, and it is to be hoped that 
the future meetings will be 
a fairer and more truly American manner 
than heretofore, and less as a one-sided 
criminal court One member, a shrewd 
lawyer, for reasons best known to himself, 


conducted in 


is evidently bent upon bringing out only 
those things which are favorable to the bill, 
and is endeavoring to confuse most of the 
shipowners who have appeared, and who, on 
their side, have no lawyer to bring out the 
points they wish to take in rebuttal. He 
would not allow one of our best-known naval 
architects even to mention anything in con 
nection with the effect of the bill upon the 
operation of vessels, because, foorsooth, he 
Was not a steamship manager. Every one who 
has even the remotest knowledge of ship- 
building knows that this very question of 
operation is one that enters into the design 
of every ship, and it is often the naval 
architect who advises the shipowner as to 
the type and design of vessel that should 
be built for his servic« 

If we follow such methods of procedure to 
their logical conclusion, Senator La Fol 
lette had no right to bring up the bill in 
the first instance, because he has confessed 
that he knows nothing about ships and has 
obtained his knowledge second-hand—not 
build, 
sail, or own ships, but from a man (Mr 
Furuseth) who has been haunting the gal 
leries of the Senate for the last nineteen 
years. 


from those who design, operate, 


It will also be interesting to see if Mr. 
Furuseth will be allowed, without question, 
to give testimony on many 
which he has at present an obsession, but 
upon which he can scarcely qualify as an 
expert 
adopted by the 


points upon 


according to the present methods 
Committee 


To any thinking inan the whole matter 


has been conceived in ignorance, forced 


to an immature growth by the milk of am- 
bition of its mother and nurse, and in its 


present weakly adolescent state and in-} 
ability to stand upon its own feet, is re-} 
|ceiving the necessary support in the way 


of artificial legal props. Let us hope that 
in these days of eugenics both it and those 
of a similar breed may never be allowed 
to reach the adult stage 

It is one of the most obvious plays for 
the labor vote, at the expense of our none 
too prosperous mercantile marine, that has 
ever occurred; and the most amusing, if 
not pathetic, thing about it is the way that 
the leaders of this party seem to be able 
to “bluff” our lawmakers at Washington 
The real opinions of the rank and file of 
labor are by no means always those of 


their loqua‘ iou representative and any 
¢ 


man who stands out for fair play and, 


justice will, in the end, get the reputa- 
tion and following that he deserves, with- 
out selling his birthright for such a “mess 
of pottage” as the Seamen's bill 
HERBERT C. SADLER. 


THE SENSE OF SMELL 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION 


Sir: I deplore with a recs 









nt ntributor 


to one of our leading literary magazines 


, 


the fact that our sense of smell seems of 


late years to have lost caste But |! 


ticularly 


par- 


lament the effect this state of 


things has had upon our fictlon. Our writ 
ers nowadays rarely draw on this sense: 
or if they do, it seems to be merely in a 
perfunctory manner They feel, apparent 
ly, that for convention's sake it 1 still 
necessary to refer certain odors to n 
situations, but trusting that their readers 
will not be able to smell the d nee 
they content themselves with al 
trite formula. Most of these formul# are 
too well known to need specific in 

For example: the complementary 1 of 
a New England spinster story, lav lat 
of a tal of amp life, pin of a ne 
romance roses If the question to 
be put—What is the odor of the Matt 
coast ?—any reader of Americar tl 
would answer unhesitatingly, od ! 
I fancy that more than one of 

the Vermont line for the 

been surprised that he did not at 
smell maple sap! 

But, fortunately, th who n rn the 
decline and fall of the sense of Il at 
home may find solace abroad in the work 
of the Russians—which leads one to Iinfé 
that, a a people, they still have 
nose One could multiply without ! 
amples from their great tory-tell of 
cases in which the sense of smell ts 
due. Their perceptions, far from being con 
ventional, are keen and fresh, and t are 
not dragged in simply for form's but 

Tk} 


are an integral part of the matter 


ine 


impression on the reader is correspondingly 


deep Every one who has read Ture 


“Smoke” will remember the heavy 


grance of the violets which was «# 


pressive to the hero and played s¢ 


portant a part in the story. And wh 


ever forget the mouldering smell of 
cellar-bakery in Gorky’'s 
One"? It is as strong as the story 
Or of those dens of darkness an 


“Twenty-six 
itself 


enev's 


fr 


and 


arin 


which Dostolevsky’s villain-hero haunts? 


| degrading, nauseating smells of the under 
world that are part and parcel of Ra ni 
koff's terrible punishment 
What is mors the Russiar la his 

neglected sense under mtribution for 4 
cate and subt!l is well a for stril 
and theatrical, effect ind to thi nd 
they follow their nose with analytica 
sitiveness Teh v's Kva ir 

Rainy Day,” melis fr if 
as he would | ‘ ! to an Amer ur 
novelist, but of “Madeira and fine lique 

In the corner f §s maker Ant 

in Artzybachev tory of that i 

1 stale stenc} t of leather a but 
of “leather, oll, and wax.’ A] th 
such an obvious smell, the hor 
thinks it worth while to note ! ar er 
place the evasive odor of melting anow. But 
for sheer refinement of impression, I know 
/of no instance equal to the following hich 
occurs in that most remarkable of all Rus 
sian stories of revolutior Artzybachev's 
“Shadows of the Morning” It is a Febru 
ary day, and the heroine has just ome 
from a walk into the room of her lover 
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Nation 


‘The 


to, partly in extension of, 


nementary 


his former theme Nor will they be 
disappointed. In his introductory chap- 

Imperialism and the City-State, he 
defines empire as “a state formed by 
the rule of one state over other states. 
It is immaterial in this connection what 


form of government the ruling people 
prefers.” This both provides for the 
imperial democracy of Athens and ex- 
plains how Sparta, usually thought of as 

self-contained oligarchy, came to as 


sume, in her turn also, the imperialis- 


tic role Mr. Ferguson, ith all his 


holarly interest in his them rarely 


hows any tendency towards. special 
pleading Hie states the case for the 
Athenian democracy as well, perhaps, 
t can be dons And, at the very out- 
t (p. 2), he shows himself alive to 
the presumptuc arrogance of our 
int phrase—‘t! white man’s burden.” 
His book, cut short by no artificial break 
re or after Alexander, is a discus- 
( of the entail of imperialism passed 
on from At to Sparta, from the 
orthodox Hellen to Alexander and 
Diado th t r far-flung em- 

I ripenir or t Roman harvest 
I At lian ) as Thucy- 
lides rep! ts Cieon words, Was “a 
potism exercised over unwilling sub- 
s Athen Mr. Ferguson points 
é denied illies’” the right to 
d And Athens had not even the 
excuse of a debatable interpretation of 
a Constitution binding upon sovereign 
and federated states The specific ob- 
jections most often urged against the 
imperial democracy of Athens Mr. Fer- 
guson considers nnwarranted. His can 
did discussion not, however, equally 
convincing at all points. Arguing, as 
is perhaps natural, from the side o1 


the home government, he speaks of the 

take. 
ttled on lands taken 
“In payment therefor 
This 
economic expedi- 


economic give and 
Athenians were sé 
from the 
reductions of tribute were given.” 
was, no doubt, 
enecy for the imperial government, but 
the dispossessed in- 


allies 
sound 
it is not clear how 
habitants beneficiaries. 
eral objection that the democracy result- 
ed in moral and intellectual mediocrity 
met by a résumé 


were 


is more successfully 


of the contemporary intellectual out- 
put. The notion that Athenian history 
played itself out upon a miniature 
stage must be revised by the statement 
(np. 48), fortified by the context, that 
‘the world which Athens under Pericles 
ought to dominate must have had a 

onulation of over 20,000,000.” 

In the chapter From Sparta to Aris 
totle Mr. Ferguson, after a needless 
fling at the English excavators in La 
onia, points sharply the contrast be- 
tween Athens and Sparta. Athens inocu 
lated her whole democracy with the 
epirit and culture of the aristocracy, 


“the whole people, thus ennobled, being 


| circumscribed 


Impecunious | 


The gen- | 


|“an absolutism such as Europe 
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supporied on the shoulders of the tribu 
tary aliies.” In Sparta the nobler art 
of the earlier day—whether native 
imported—together with the aristocracy 
in the sixth century 
Sacrificing all this, together 
tain fundamental instincts o! 
civilized humanity, to the “vocational 
training” of the military barracks, Spar- 
episode of formal tyran- 


or 


was destroyed 


a. ¢. of 


with cel 


ta escaped the 
ny only to subject herself perennially to 
like the tribunate 
“tyranny in commission” 


the ephorate, which, 
at Rome, was 
(p. 84). 
Certain 
of 


transition 


’ 
strictures on the _ political 
Pilato and Aristotie form the 
the treatment of Alexan- 
Mr. Ferguson points out 
102) that Plat Laws” 
“an emended and perfected edition 
113): “The birth- 
Plato is 
democracy. 
the 
ymes 
instinctively felt 
Mr. Ferguson 
p 


lying 


ideas 
to 
der’s empir 
(p 


was 


’s model in his “ 


S rta” 


of Spart Again (p. 


hict have 


mark which we noted 
of 


mars above all 


on 


an unreasoning hatred 
That 


thinking 


which political 
from t 
his 
would 
that 
po- 


W pul i 


of Aristotle « 


aversion by ag 


for imperialism. 


doubtless be right in im 


Plato’s ideal justice, despite his 


theosis of Spartan militarism, 
l 


amstr sinews of imperial ex- 


F ing tl 


pansion, but his “youthful” Republic is 
profoundly constructive for the imperial 
democracy of the intellectualized 
His Recall is the “recall of the 
in the soul to a of t 
most excellent in the ideal” (Rep. VIII, 
532, C); his Referendum the revising of 
shifting opinions according to “the pat- 
tern that is laid (Rep. 
1X, 592, B). 

Al 


con 


science. 


noblest vision 


up in heaven” 
the Great, overleaping the 

walls of Aristotle's city- 
empire 


xander 
state, transmuted into material 
his master’s suzerainty over the physi 
cal and metaphysical universe. He dis- 
played a feverish energy in founding 
Greek city-states. Hellenized “towns by 
the score sprang up behind him on his 
line of march.” Nor did he shrink from 
unhellenic practices in order to inocu 


late the Orient with Hellenism. With 
well-advertised and well-staged cere- 


mony he had himself deified among his 


new subjects. As their incarnate god 
he became fully naturalized. In_ this 
proskynesis of cities our author sees 


and for 
that matter Asia—had never known be- 


fore and has never ceased to know 
since.” The “signal service” of this 
proskynesis was, he adds, “that it made 


possible the lasting union of all the 
city-states of the world in a single great 
territorial state.” 

Mr. 


ing practices 


Ferguson's analysis of the vary- 
pursued by the Diadochi 

Ptolemy Lagi discarded 
bride, imposed upon him 
policy, and married a 


Thus the splendid 
271 


is instructive. 
the Persian 

by Alexander's 
Macedonian princess, 
dynasty, lasting 


Ptolemaic years, 
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showed trom its inception a return to 
heienism. MVen the soidiers, “muilira- 
clal tuouga they were, . 
Greek.” And in reiigion there was estab- 
lished a rapprochement between Green 
and Egyptian... Later on, however, un 
der stress of military mecessity, tue 
Greek element was diluted by native in- 
termarriages, “so that a considerabl 
half-breed and bilingual population de- 
veloped—Greek in the outward things, 
fellaheen, according to Polybius, in 
character and culture.” 


all spoke 


In the chapter on the Seleucid Em- 
pire is clearly brought out the persis- 
tence of Alexander's projection of Hel- 
lenism upon the Orient. The Greek lan- 
guage and laws, Greek cities, gymnasia, 
and musical contests grew and multi- 
plied. Over all presided a motley choir 
of native and Greek deities with the 
living Emperor as chief city-god. “Greek 
ideas and customs became a ferment 
which stirred the peoples of Asia to the 
depths” (p. 207). As was inevitable, 
the Hellene succumbed in the end. The 
Seleucid empire was weakened by in- 
ternal revolts, but it was crushed from 
without by the ever-advancing Roman, 
on the one hand, and the Indo-Scythians 
on the other. To the latter Mr. Fergu- 
son assigns a large roéle. As the Roman 
conquerors carried Greek influence to 
the West, so these Indo-Scythians—the 
Yue Tchi of the Chinese—acted, after 
the collapse of Greek sway, as purvey- 
ors of Hellenic influences to the Orient. 
“It is an amazing spectacle,” he says 
(p. 194), “to observe how Hellenistic 
civilization flowed simultaneously back 
the channels to the springs of Italy 
and China whence came the floods which 
overwhelmed the Seleucid empire.”’ 

Finally, in the Empire of the Anti- 
x°onids a more genuine Hellenism reas- 
serted itself. “It was not Macedon but 
Greece which took the proud Roman 
victor captive and bore the arts to 
rustic Latium” (p. 216). Mr. Ferguson 
does well to elaborate the character of 
Antigonus Gonatas. Unlike Alexander, 
Antigonus, a worthy pupil of Zeno, did 
not see fit to outrage and nullify real 
Hellenism by posing as a god. 


We are reminded, too, of the passing 
of the city-state and how even the eth- 
nic bond is cancelled and replaced by a 
federal bond. Why this empire also suc- 
cumbed is aptly illustrated: “In the art 
of government the Antigonids were re- 
sourceful, but to lift up a jelly-fish on 
a spear-point is an impossible task. Yet 
that is what they had to do in Hellas.” 
It might be fair to add, in the spirit of 
Shelley's “Hellas,” that a more esoteric 
imperialism remained uplifted on the 
bronze spear of Athena Promachus 

One matter of style might raise ques- 
tion. How far is it desirable to strain. 
the English reader’s vocabulary by semi- 
naturalized Greek words? Proskynesis, 
explained and italicized, is justified as 
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fu technical term, but other non-resi-' 


dent aliens, like clthne, heyemon, and 
Perwecs (Sic), seem much in evidence. 
“Zoo” (though a “dictionary” word) is 
an intruder on an otherwise dignified 
context, and “piazza” (in the Italian 
sense) might be better provided for. 
“Chronus” for Kkronus (p. 143) is a nat- 
ural confusion. It was already Known 
in antiquity, but is now edited out of the 
verse of Cratinus cited by Plutarch, 

But such matters are insignificant in 
a book which is welcome alike to the 
special student and to the general 
reader. 


CURRENT FICTION 
Circe’s Daughter. By Priscilla Craven. 
New York: Duffield & Co 
John Ward, M.D. By Charles Vale. New 
York: Mitchell Kennerley 
The Devil's Garden. By W. B. Maxwell. 
London: Hutchinson & Co 


The time is now comfortably past 
when Albion could be accused with jus 
tice of subordinating her fiction to the 
taste and morals of her Young Persons. 
Perhaps this is so because her Young 
Persons no longer exist; or perhaps they 
no longer exist because this is so. At 
all events, the reader of liberal mind 
has now a two-to-one chance of finding 
the latest English novel unfit to pass 
around the family circle. This is true, 
to be sure, of the latest American mag 
azine. But in the novel—despite the ef 
forts of an enthusiast here and there 
we remain, as usual, somewhat behind 
the English fashion. Give us a little 
more time, and we shall doubtless be 
devoting our best local talent to the 
physiology of the human goat 

The Circe of 
hirca humana, the female of the species 
We do not follow her through the detail 
of her more active career. We simply 


Priscilla Craven is 


learn that she has passed through youth 
to middle age with distinguished suc- 
cess in her chosen métier: that is, she 
has been the mistress of many men 


| without ceasing to be the wife of one, 


and consequently without sacrifice of 
her social position. That is a charming 
scene in which we are introduced to her 
in conversation with her eldest daugh- 
ter (by one of the many). Mrs. Iverson 
rather prefers Claudia to her younger 
daughter because she is of her own 
physical type: 

“You and I are ist the right height I 
think this modern girl by the yard is a 
mistake None of the famous women such 
as Jeanne du Barry and Ninon de Lenclos 
were very tall Patricia will make most 
men look ridiculous.” 

“Perhaps Pat doesn’t want to be a Ninon 
ce Lenclos,” suggested Claudia with a 
twinkle 

“Nonsense, every woman wants to be a 
Ninon de Lenclos, if she could have the 
chance. Don't be taken in with this talk 
of ‘I wouldn't.’ It’s a case of ‘I couldn't.’ 









Most women have to be virtuous, because 
they cant be anything eise, and they make 
the best of it.” 

Ciaudia desires to be virtuous, but it 


has her Motuers bvivod in her, and a 


ioveicsS§ Marriage wliost resuil Gis 
astrousiy for her She is DOL a Wanhtlon 
DUL “HHeE GMOoUTCUS: fier S)tmptom 
are described minutely, and it is on 


because she bas unconsciously give! 
heart (thank Heaven, she has a heart!) 
to a good man that she remains te 
nically a good woman till her husband's 
death provides for a comforta 
tain. 

The most vivid person in the st 
hardly concerned with the main 


Fay Morris, the little music-hall 
er, a bit of true and moving portraiture 
a spade who is rightly (since w \ 
disposed of the Young Person) d ribed 
as a spade. One droll thing tt 
narrative is that, despite its very j 
ein” substance, its siyle is that of t 


gentle romancer, the William Black or 
the Mrs. de la Pasture of blamel mem 


ory. And there are lapses from so; 


tication into a delightful ingenu 

as in the description of the Am 
among Claudia’s admire! | 

ways he was not unlike Colin I 

save that he had the American t 
ness and nerviness, and that he lacked 
the fine polish and self-po on 

t man may possibly acquire t j 
usually associated with famil that 
can count back many centuries, and that 


have always tried to uphold the best 
traditions of English manhood 

The problem of inherited sexual taint 
here treated as if it concerned merely 
Claudia, is the main problem in “John 
Ward, M.D.,” and is presented s capa 
ble of no merely personal solution. Jolt 
Ward is a country physician fron 
choice. His grandfather, Lord Daven 
try, had planned for him a more orna 
mental career The grandfat 
lived the life of a voluptuary, and tr 
age pretends to regret only bh! 
and disability. 
and he is far from holding hin 
as an awful example; but inwardly he 


Cynicism is his po 


is consumed with fear lest his grand 
son, who, he knows, Inherits h tem 
perament, shall succumb to it Ward 
himself is conscious of his danger. On 
will power and hard work give him a 
chance of salvation. Till well past 

first vouth he resists his familiar d: 

makes himself indispensable in a ro 

mining community, and almost attains 
a state of peace. Then comes into his 
life a woman of the Circe type, a woman 
breathing sex. She casts her spell upon 
him. It is not altogether an evil spell 
She has a “past,” but it has been a pas 
of seeking for the true love whi 
Ward at last embodies for her But 
Ward realizes, and makes her realize 
that they are both essentially abnormal 
and decadent, and that a mating be 
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the race. So he sends her away, hope- 
less but obedient. The verdict is ruth- 
less: “She must deal with her own pro- 
blem. Man had taken much from wo- 
man, for his lust and his desire and his 
love jsut he had given more, pretending 
when illusion was gone; yielding to her 
weakness, as to a child's; deceiving her, 
for her vanity’s sake; killing his soul, 
that her body might live. ... Dream- 
ily, he felt his kinship with those who 
do things, walking steadfastly in a 
known path s 

John Ward's decision is as much the 
fruit of his mysticism as of his convi 
tion that he ig “the Beast.” In Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s “Dark Flower” the physiology 
of passion has the floor. There also 
we find the older generation, conscious 
of the chances of heredity, discussing its 
erotic experiences with the younger. 
And there we find a picture of the be- 
lated passion of age for youth: that 
dreadful obsession of desire which no 
doubt does come to many men who have 
pa d their 
theme which, a few years ago, no reputa 
ble writer of English fiction would have 
entured to deal with. Mr. Galswor- 


physical prime. It is 


thy’s restrained and imaginative han- 
dling deprives ‘it of grosser offence. 

In “The Devils Garden” Mr. Maxwell 
puts himself under no sort of restraint. 
rhe story is this: A man long married 
to a woman whom he worships as the 
embodiment of purity finds that she 
has just yielded herself, to gain his ad 


vancement, to an old man who has se 


cuced her in childhood, and whose mis 
tress she has been before their mar 
riag lle murders the old man. The 
crime is not brought home, and the pair 


re reconciled, have children, and pass 
ulet years. Then the man finds him 


elf the helpless victim of a passion for 
a child who has been adopted into his 
family She returns his feeling as in 
stinctively and completely as the young 


girl of Mr. Galsworthy’s story. Like Mr. 
Galsworthy'’s hero, and Mr. Vale's, he 
Gismisses her. But he knows that noth 
ing will keep them apart till they have 
fulfilled their natures. Loathing himself 
and life, he finds a way to death con- 
sistent with “poetic justice.” The seduc 
er of his wife (and of many others, in 
cluding her aunt and her cousin) has 
not died without leaving a monument. 
A motive here seems taken pretty direct- 
ly from Ibsen's “Ghosts.” The old liber- 
tine Alving left money to found an or- 
phanage This aged reprobate leaves 
half his fortune to the founding of a 
home for unprotected girls. His murder 
er and successor in lustfulness dies in 
the flames of the burning “home” after 
saving seven of its Innocents. This Its 
the pleasantest thing in the story. Mr. 
Maxwell is most conscientious in re- 
cording the symptoms and progress of 
his patient's disease. 
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tween them would be a crime against] 4 NOTABLE EDITION OF DONNE. | @!ways, offer no substantial difference 
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of meaning. But obviously such textual 
labor in the case of a poet like Donne, 
whose works did not appear under his 
own supervision, should be done once for 
all and exhaustively, and it will now 
pen be comparatively easy for Mr. Grierson 
7 F himself, or another, to produce a popu- 
A carefully prepared text of Donne’s| jar edition better than any we yet pos- 
poems, with proper commentary, haS|gess. Such an edition would also prop- 
long been a desideratum for those erly adopt modern spelling and punctu- 
interested in the transition from Eliza-| ation, and avoid the repulsiveness of a 
bethan to Jacobean and Caroline lit-| jjteratim reprint, whatever may be the 
erature, and this want has been amply| value of spedantic exactness in such a 
filled by the present edition. Mr. Grier-| task as Mr. Grierson has at this time 
son's work will take an honorable place} yndertaken to accomplish. 
among the scholarly editions by which It is, of course, a debatable matter 


the Oxford University Press is, in a , 
way, reproducing for = the corpus of | ie enapter dione —_ mo agent 
English letters. Donne has been well to the volume of 1633 as Mr. Grierson 
treated by E. K. Chambers in the thinks proper. Under the conditions of 
Muses’ Library and by C. E. Norton in publication no one of the four principal 
his Grolier Club edition, but neither of eqventocnth-contary — 
these editors had the patience, or the Canmore angie La ee eee 
opportunity, to go through the bewilder- ity, and, in a wie his text for the 
ing manuscript material which it was Muses’ Library, he might plausibly ar- 
necessary to collate in order to estab- — that ne “had no choice but to be 
lish an authoritative text, and they eclectic.” In particular a special claim 
have not, in the judgment of Mr. Grier- might be set up for the edition of 1650 
son, been always wise in their choice of (virtually agen ee = oe 
readings from the various printed edi- a & es Ge Harvere Library 
tions. used by Professor Norton], which was 
Ht ts mot expedient here te fellew the the first to appear with the sanction of 
mteute easiveis of the efttieen tat the younger Donne. But Mr. Grierson 
manuscripts which forms the substance aap ned no dificulty in showing that 
of the ansend. lene caction of te Gots Donne's son did nothing to fix either 
son’s introduction. He _ has himeett | ™* —_ voyage rene 300 oe toay 
summed up his method of procedure un-| poems,” and 3 a — 
}ent edition with its modern predecessors 
oor taene Sones: | will convince most candid readers that 
(1.) To restore the text of 1633 [the first | the general adherence to the editio prin- 
eget ee ae ee of 1633 is justified by the results. 
é 1 authors death na ses er e 
modern editors have abandoned or ais- | Por evidence of this we bse oe Mr. 
guised it, if there is no evidence, internal | GTierson’s “Commentary,” which occu- 
or external, to prove its error or inferior- | pies the major part of his second vol- 
ume. Two examples, taken almost at 


ity; and to show, in the textual notes, bow | 
far it has the general support of the man-| random, will set forth the nature of this 
! 
| 
i 
| 


The Poems of John Donne. Edited from 
the Old Editions and Numerous Man- 
uscripts, with Introductions and Com- 
mentary by Herbert J. C. Grierson. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 





evidence, and will at the same time 
illustrate the character of the bulk of 


and the evidence of » manusc ‘ 
ind " idence of the manuscripts point the annotations. 
to its error and suggest an indubitable or/| 


uscripts 
(2.) To correct 1633 when the meaning 


highly probable emendation. The first note comments on the thir- 
(3.) To correct throughout, and more| teenth line of “The Relique,” as follows: 

drastically, by help of the manuscripts Where mis-devotion doth command. The 

when such exist, the often carelessly and | unanimity of the earlier editions and the 

erroneously printed text of those poemS/wss shows clearly that ‘“Mass-devotion” 

which were added in 1635, 1649, 1650, and| (which Chambers adopts) is merely an in- 

1669. genious conjecture of the 1669 editor. Donne 
By the aid of the very full appa-| "ses the word frequently, e. g.: 


ratus criticus, printed at the bottom of | Here in a place, where miss-devotion frames 
—— é a ; ; |A thousand Prayers to Saints, whose very names 
the pages, we thus have all the mate|.4. ancient Church knew not, &e. 
rial that the most exacting student| of the Progresse of the Soule, p. 266, I. 511-13 
could require to form his own judgment|,.4. «pis mis-devotion, and __left- 
of the words actually used by Donne.| panded piety, of praying for the dead.” 
For the ordinary reader, who goes t0|germone 80. 77. 780. [Query: Is “miss” 
such an author for literary profit and|an etymological variant for “mass,” from 
enjoyment, there is always a question | Latin missa?] 
whether the presentation of such details| The second example we will take 
does not more bewilder than assist; for| qeals with the twenty-fifth line of 
there is undoubtedly a certain annoy-|« Jegie VII,” as follows: 
ance In having the attention drawn from | Fhe grecee end peed eens ay creatures 
the poetic content of a passage to con- bee. I was tempted to adopt with Cham- 
sideration of the choice among read-|pors the “good works” of 1669 and some 
ings which for the most part, though not'mss., the theological connection of 
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“grace” and “works” being just the kind 
of conceit Donne loves to play with. But 
the “words” of 1633-54 has the support of 
so good a MS. as W, and “good words 
is an Elizabethan idiom for commendation, 
praise, flattery: 


Good words to thee wi flatter neath a 


Shakespeare, Corivlanus 


In your bad strokes you give good words 
Shakespeare, Julius Casar, v. 1 

Moreover, Donne’s word is “graces,” not 
“grace.” “Your graces and commendations 
are my work,” i. e., either the commenda- 
tions you receive, or, more probably, the 
refined and elegant flatteries with which 
you can now cajole a lover, though on 
your whole stock of conversation did not 
extend beyond “broken proverbs and torne 
sentences.” Compare, in Elegie 1X: The 
Autumnal!, the description of Lady Dan- 
vers’ conversation: 

In all her words, unto all hearers 

You may at Revels, you at Counsaile, 

And again, Elegie AVIII: Loves Progresse: 
so OW her ayres contemplate, words i art, 
And virtues 

These are strong matters for those 
who go to a poet for delight, but ar: 
well done, once for all. Add to such 
textual discussions an abundance of 
other erudition, such as the reprint o 
the music for one or two of the songs, 
and some notion will be had of Mr. 
Grierson’s second volume. 

This second volume contains also an 
introduction which deals with “The 
Poetry of Donne” from the point ol 
view of literary criticism. 
cellent piece of work, and judicious, but 
it naturally leaves much to be said. 


It is an ex 


National Supremacy: Treaty Power vs 
State Power. By Edward S. Corwin 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 
net. 


In the opinion of Professor Corwin, 
the supremacy of the national Govern 
ment attains its highest reach in the ex 
ercise of the treaty-making power. He 
holds Senator Root’s view that “in in- 
ternational affairs there are no States; 
there is but one nation, acting in direct 
relation to, and representative of, every 
citizen in every State.’ But he presses 
the doctrine much further than Mr. Root 
does. He insists that the treaty-mak 
ing power extends to many things to 
which the legislative power of Congress! 
does not extend by the Constitution. Ac-| 
cordingly, if the President and Senat« 
enter into a treaty covering such things, 
Congress may pass all laws necessary 
and proper to carry the treaty into ef 
fect, although in so doing it deals with 
subjects which the Constitution express- 
ly reserves to the States. It follows 
that while Congressional legislation is 
limited ordinarily by the police power 
of the States, it is not so limited when 
it is enacted to carry into effect the pro 
visions of a treaty. 

The author admits that there is much 


The Nation 


endeavors to explain it away as obso 
lete. The view which he dis ards, how 
ever, has received the emphatic approv 
al of a writer whom he cites frequently. 
(See Butler's “Treaty-Making Power, 
Vol. II, pp. 48, 49, 52, 64, 245.) It has 
} 
by the Supreme Court of Oregon in these 


words: 


matter elt-| 
not intended t 
y clause o the Fe l 
n (Spaulding v M r 64 O1 
i 5.) 


On the other hand, the doctrine con 


tended for by Professor Corwin was 
championed by the retiring president of 
the American Bar Association, in his an 
nual address at Montreal, last summer 


Both Mr. Kellogg and Professor Corwin 


admit, however, that Congress has not 


felt disposed to exercise the power which 
the claim for it. After referring to 


the demands made by the Chinese and 
talian Governments on behalf of their 
citizens, who had been outraged in 
Wyoming and Louisiana in violation of 
their treaty rights in this country, both 
writers point to what they consider a 
humiliating fact, that Congress has re 
fused to enact legislation for the en 
forcement of such rights in the Federal 
courts. Mr. Kellogg does not hesitate to 
characterize this Congressional neglect 
of duty as shameful. And Professor Cor- 
win, though more courteous, is equally 
critical of our default in Federal legisla 
tion. May not the unwillingness of Con 
gress to enter upon this kind of enact 
ments indicate its doubt of the unlimit 
ed supremacy of the treaty-making pow 
er? 

Even our author feels it necessary, or 
at least, desirable, to close his volum 
with a statement of his reasons for b« 
lieving that the 
States will never be endangered by the 


police pnower of the 


doctrine which he champions. One rea 


son is that Congress has the power to 
abrogate treaties. Another “that it is 


of primary interest to the United Stat 
that the police powers of the States shall 
not be essentially abated by treaty.” 

In other words, the President and Sen 
ate may be 
unlimited power of treaty-making un 
duly. If they do, Congress can formal 
ly abrogate the treaty or can refrain 


counted on not to press the 


from enacting legislation necessary and 
Whether it 
is worth while to fill a volume with ar- 


proper to its enforcement 


guments and authorities for the exist 
ence of a governmental power which 
ought not to be exercised, is question- 
able. If “it is of primary interest to 
the United States that the police pow- 
ers of the States shall not be essentially 





authority opposed to this conclusion, and 


been reaffirmed, within a few months, 
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abated by treaty,” it should seem 

low that a treaty purporting so to 

t n ild be an atte1 t { ote ft 
words of Mr. Root) to ma p 
regarding matters which ar t proj 


subjects of internation 


which would be only a 


real, exercise of the tr 
er. At any rate, tl pra 
quences of the auth tr 
the treatv-mak 
it ought not to é t 
bat police | of t} Stat 
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i | e W t | 
Y« G H. Doran ¢ $0 
William ‘1 ead one 
most striking f f Viet 
England By { t 
belongs in that 
through whom tr t 
eration the Engli 
found one outlet for ex] 
Prowne the Separatist t 
the Puritans, through Fox, Bun 
Wesley, down to G 
these rebellious witnesse have 
tain common resemblances wl 


than outweigh their differen 
Stead’s case the point 
is the use he made ¢ t modern 


gournaiish 


He wa } 
dozen cl ‘ f ( ! 
ister ettled in a parish nears 
Ahi b 
I a ial \ 
ul Cait \ init 
I n ( I il 
th At { i i 
in of be lan in 
Oo it n isti I ly 
n tt penny 
ting I iS pa 
Oo cKet nd ot 
eap reprint i i 


The book which, 
made the most lasting impr: 
him was James Russell Lo 


cal Works, bought with part of a 


prize which he won for an essay t 
Boys Own Magazine I 

“Extreme Unction,” “chang: I 

Stead says. “The idea that every neg 


wrong in the world was a divine « 
use your life in righting it, sar 
into my soul.” 

In 1871 Stead became edit 
Northern Echo of Darlingtor 
which he stayed until 1880, whe 
surprise, John Morley invited to 
join the staff of the Pall Mall G tte 
The Bulgarian atrocities had given him 
his opportunity, his vociferous denun 
ciation of the Tory attitude towards 
them bringing him to the notice o 
Gladstone and the Liberal leaders In 






1884 Stead took full 
Paul Mall Gazette. 


| iit 


and 


following year he gained for him 
his journal a world-wide noto- 
of the 
women for 
until 
and 
Re- 
public 


self 


riety through his or- 
trafti 
p irposes 


he 
the 


exposure 
ganized in young im- 
Thenceforward, 
Gazette 
Review 
by the 
stick 
ch may go off unexpectedly and 
alike 
years of his life 


moral 


IS9O, when sold the 


established English of 


he was regarded 


one regards a of dyna 


wi 


friends and foes So, too, 


last t 


injure 


during the venty 


he engaged in many agitations, social 


political, which his sensational man- 


asy to criticise as crankish, 


large body of 


him ‘ 


t which a 
it fol 
ion, 


increased 
called it, 
carried to 
a “Borderland” 
ol 


us 
for 


the 


his 
itual 
nt ol 


infatuat as they 


sn Vhich he 

introducing Ser 

in the Rev making 
sort of clearing-house for 
records If spiritualism 

and the 

ll doubtl among the 
v¥ who days 


misrep 


iew and his 
spii 
ever 
vorld, 


ase converts 


figure 


SS 


in the early 


haken bys 


lo 


seemed 


and 
his contemporaries 


that Stead’s efficacy 


ridicule 


former decreased in proportion 


pent and more time across 


more 


the border For a long time before his 


and 
of 


messages 


premonitions, 
the 


her 


ceath he waited 
believed implicitly 
pectral “Julia” 

students of 


on 
in reality 
and 
his 


psychic phenomena, 


some interest 


perience has 
the publicist and edi 


most attention Un 


he 
the 


exerted for a time wide 
British His 
friendli 


tionably 


influence publie 


up 


on 


of Gladstonianism, his 
ds Russia 


Russophobia was 


port 
during the period 
Bull's fa 
support of 
his championship 
their 
among the 


Stead’s career, 


towar 


when John 


vorite malady his stanch 


ace movement, 
of 


oppressed regardless 


creed, or party, are 
achievements of 
attack the Trib 


to the present reviewer the 


tive 


his on “Maiden 
ite” geems 
ost courageous act in modern journal 
has 
the 


when “white slavery” 


m lo-day, 


ome the topl tion In 


conve el 


ry, and the agitation is carri 


harm than 


to 


do more 
ib] 


vy 


ay 

imag 
St 

In 


t imposes 
ad's 
eng 


Anglo-Saxon countries, 


pr odur ed 


Apocalypse of Evil ISSO 


In 


land, as in other 
had long before been adopted 
that the social evil did not 
tacitly 
When Stead 


there 


the polley 
ASKRUIMINng 
agreed not 


broke 


t because it was 
t mention if 
mo 


par 


} 
Bience was a 


the 


through the 
consternation 
then 
punished, 


had 


mentary among 
recover 
the 


but 


sans of Cant, and they 
ed their 


monsters 


and not 


he 


nerve 


whom exposed, 


command of the! 


The Nation 


Stead himself for exposing them! 
legal quibble sufficed. Even Thomas 
Hardy has not imagined so fine an in- 
stance of the sardonic humor which 
sometimes comes uppermost in the af- 
fairs of men. 


Stead took his imprisonment with re | 


ligious rejoicing. “You have now the 
crown upon your work,” Cardinal Man- 
ving wrote to him. The cynical said, of 
course, that he was a sensation-monger, 
who exploited righteousness in or- 
We moderrs 
grown skeptical the business 
man who avowedly takes the Ten Com- 
mandments office. So far 
as appears, however, Stead sincerely be- 
licved that in this crisis, and through- 
out he was doing the Lord's 
work, and, certainly, he lost pecuniarily 
more than he gained by his fidelity to 
his visions. That vanity and piety may 
intermingled, the lives of many very 
rood 


his 
der to procure notoriety. 
have of 


down to his 


his career, 


ue 


men teach us 
pen the con 
utterance on 
vita! importance. 
by his works, 
him more highly 
his contemporaries 
his mannerisms or 
As the man 
Lowell's 


rhrough his voice and 


ecience of England found 


matters of 


knowing 


several 
Posterity, him 
vill 
than 


probably value 


did those of 


vho judged him by 
who suspected his motives. 
himself to realize 
is Editor's Creed,” just at the time 
gan to their 
journalism, he will not 
be forgotten. By one of the rare 
instances of poetic justice, his life, 

hich had been crowded with dramatic 
incidents, closed in the wreck of the 
Titanic. One of the survivors, who put 
off in the last life-boat, says that Stead, 
done all that he could for the 
embarkers, “‘stood alone at the edge of 
the deck, in silence, and, what seemed 
to me, a prayerful attitude, or one of 
profound meditation.” 

These reminiscences consist of many 
passages, letters of 
interest, and the 


ho 


set 
‘Pi 
} 


when other editors b see 


profit in yellow 


soon 


having 


autobiographical 
more than personal 
recollections furnished by friends—all 
together and made clear by his 
She writes with simple fer- 


put 
daughter 


vor 


Notes 


Rand, of Harvard Univer- 
philosophical books in the 
Cambridge University Press (Putnam). One, 
entitled “Shaftesbury'’s Second Characters,” 
will appear during the present month; the 
containing the “Unpublished Corre- 
of Bishop Berkeley,” will be 
in the spring. Both are the re-| 
of his researches in England and con- 
material these great, 


Benjamin 


ity has 


Dr 


two 


other, 
spondence 
completed 
sult 
entirely on 
philosophers 


tain new 
English 
Included in the announcements of Fred- | 
erick A. Stokes Co the following: | 
‘Whispering Dust,” Eldrid Reynolds; 
‘The of the bs Elizaneth 


are 
by 


Color East,” 


A! 


‘Company: “Mrs. Brand,” by H. A. 
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Washburn; “The Intriguers,” by Harold 
Bindloss; “Sanctuary,” by Percy MacKaye; 
“The Two Americas,” by Rafael Reyes; 
“The Wine-Press,” by Alfred Noyes, and 
“My Lady of the Chinese Courtyard,” by 
Elizabeth Cooper. 

We may expect shortly a new mystery 
story from the pen of Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, entitled “The After House.” Houghton 
Mifflin Co. is the publisher. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co. will bring out 
this season: “The Education of Karl Witte, 
or the Training of the Child,” translated by 
Professor Wiener, of Harvard, and edited 
by H. Addington Bruce; “The Message of 
New Thought,” by Abel L. Allen; “How to 
Rest,” by Grace Dawson; “The Deaf, their 
Position in Society,” by Harry Best, and a 
edition of Roget's 

Cc. Oo. 8. Maw- 


thin-paper 
edited by 


large-type, 
“Thesaurus,” 
son. 

Among the publications promised by Mc- 
Clurg for January are “Will o’ the Wasps,” 
by Margaret W. Morley; “A Primer of Po- 
by Alfred Bishop Mason, 

Literature,” Arthur 


litical Economy,” 


“Earmarks by 


and of 
IE. Bostwick. 

Fitz-Gerald will 
of Labor,” translated 
from the hundredth edition of Rudolph 
Herzog’s “Die Wiskottens.” Later the same 
house will bring out Herzog’s collection of 


short stories entitled “Es giebt ein Gliick.” 


spring Desmond 


bring out “The 


In the 


Song 


The following volumes are announced for 
Small, Maynard & 
Mitchell 
kd 


early publication by 


“More About King Edward,” by 
Legge; “A Lady of 
“Sunrise Valley,” 


Keays; 
ward Leisure,” by 
Ethel Sidgwick ; Mar 
ion Hill, and “The Dog and the Child and 
the Ancient Sailor Man,” by Robert Alexan- 


by 


der Wason. 
Kathleen Norris, and 
by 


by 
Past 
are 


Treasure,” 
Philippines, 
Worcester, 
books 


“The 
“The 
Dean C, 
forthcoming 


Present,” 
Macmillan’s 


and 
among 


Mr. Clarence M. Burton, of Detroit, Mich., 
has presented to the Detroit Public Library 
his large collection of manu- 
scripts relating to the history of the city. 
The collection 30,000 bound vol- 
umes, 100,000 pamphlets, 500,000 manuscripts, 
Detroit 
Included 


books and 


contains 


scenes, 
buildings, and personages. in Mr 
Burton's gift are his home at No. Brain- 
ard Street, and the three fireproof buildings 
used for his library. He has spent forty 
years in making the collection, and he now 
wishes to be sure that it shall be preserved 


and 27,000 photographs of 


27 


intact, 


The of books in Great Britain in 
1913, according to the Bookseller, was 8,473, 
1912. With the excep- 


the only 


output 


or 595 less than in 
tion of annuals and serials, in- 


crease children's books and musik 
The off political 


economy, the works on this subject number- 


was in 


greatest falling was in 


| ing only 394, against 621 the previous year 


There were also fewer works on law, art 


and archiecture, travel, and religion. 


The Oxford University Press issues a 
report of “The Celebration of the Two Hun- 
dred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Royal 
Society of London.” The volume contains 
the many addresses, in Latin and English, 


sent to the Society on the occasion. 














To the series of Literary and Historical obscure in Medwin's pages as to 











Atlases in Everyman's Library (Dutton) elucidation; a book of ich 
has now been added a volume on Africa ell read students the romant 
and Australasia. ment may never } } , 
+) , Y «@?) ; 
Scribners have now in hand the fourth + ‘ ata ‘ z . —_ 
“carefully revised” edition of Baedeker's ‘ Piva : oe es 
“Spain and Portugal.” P ing yews _ 
ion in Medwi 4 t 
A “Who's Who in Japan” has reached { hich he doe call 
its second annual edition and shows a Medwin’s mendacity and ec: eit w 
bulky volume of 1,317 pages with 194 ad- no one But Mr. 1 
ditional pages as a supplement The text ertheless, in placing high 
is in English, although the names of Chi- bjography as giving insight ir , 
nese and Japanese are given also in the — ile 
ative script The book is imported by a, t and full tled 
G. E. Stechert & Company oet, he apparently quit fa 
Among George Meredith later excursi 5 lamag >; Natu! of 
into journalism was a series of dialo ;, Medwin, indeed, » é 
ntributed to the Graphic in 1873-4, under S vi | 
the title of “Up to Midnight,” now reprinted ! it ot a li 
in a thin volume by Lue Their interest @ ribed as Shell vit 
is bibliographical, not intrinsic, and I On pa ; i 
author would probably have felt as warml edition there will } und 
upon their resurrection as he did towards * per t al tt 
the “ghoul” who threatened to search . n ol t 
his early leaders, in whose ea he emi red ) 
t} ‘ y I ; yn ~ \ ; 1 lor i at 
loze m¢ converse through f listi : : 
evenings th home o = john oO ( ld 
upon ich ft $ s tl rr o-PT I it of ft I 
War, tl Geneva Arbitratior Arcti e in t | 
loratior nd Stanley and Livingst« N I t t 
haracter-drawing I tl nt ! rhe ! 
OV 1 out rn sul t yr th 4 1] 
- circle speak patently for Meredith. Nor r Hami 
as ft talk even Meredit in merits é Vhich ha 
1uthor ) i liti ar list l i ( t 
out of “ ects proper to t 1 sin ) 
nalisti ‘ I ! nm oc l l ¢ relating 
é grat iT | nt ip the waste rat if 
pedagog tyl t r i 
An tertainir col lation i \ | ‘ logical 
nD consi I i 
tury o Parod ind tation (Milford) 
by Walter Jerrold and R. M. Leonard; t ; ier poo 
title’s significance lying in the fact that the ; 
uublication of the “Rejected Addresses” of — ; I 
Out F! Y ~ t ( 
. Horace and James Smith virtually esta! : 
lished modern parody, which is brough sie na Ss ™ 
lown to the death of ew Lang Living eee oor en ' 
\rousing | i i 
authors are excluded, and a few excellent) y ne Wi om R 
examples, as R. F. Murray’s “The Banished 
The ook is ill I I | l 
Bejant’” and Aytoun and Martin's r , catine % me 
Queen in France,”’ may be missed But g ag j a em 
eral completeness marks the book, even to " pee Wo , . . 
the inclusion of poems valuable only a i Pergo oe ee 
historical missteps in the growth of parody > ie 0h Be the pebene of . 
towards general good taste, while all, from Section: tet be amet be a Gull 
Hoge’s “The Flying Tailor” to Bunner , a & s — si 
“Home, Sweet Home.” are well indexed and ; go , wide rn 
tions, as well as a general ! 
well annotated 
m lik o incr t 
Thomas Medwin’s “Life of Percy Bysshe wn worl This 2 iys t 
Shelley” was originally published in 1847 is preface, 
In later years Medwin amused himself, and ; tended prima for 
vorked « some of his accumulated rancor le (1) " ‘ gon 
against Mary Shelley, by making large 1 » 18 anxious to I A 
visions of the work for a second edition, ,* = ay (ns = pore , 
which was expected to appear, but did not ) me in t Wig ' ait ; - 
appear, about the time of his death, in 186% » alr to start 
His copy of the book, with the revisions « : owledg ’ sere 
the margins, fell, like so many other good = * ‘ - a , , 
things of this sort into the hands of Mr e| Pg soles t re ar 
H juxton Forman, who has now issued a stior to ratl 
idmirabl reprint (Oxford Universit : a cnoG 
Press) with the author's proposed chan Prof. Leon Kel t l 
incorporated into the tem For annotati r if 
! has drawn largely on his extraordinar ! ago n ¢ 
library of Shelleyan books and his no Ik of English Lite ! 
extraordinary knowledge of the literar Queen Victoria,” i 
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of no 
ture 
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language, 


litera- 
com- 


American 

as a 
volumes as Henry 
American Lit- 
American addition to 
Literature” 


similar 
in the 
parison with 
A. Beers's 


manua 
English 
some such 
‘Initial 
with the 


Br 


Studies in 
* and 
pford A 
will disclose 


erature 
St: oke'’s “English 
Masefield’'s “Salt-Water Bal- 
Mainsail Haul” (Macmillan) 

fect his reputation par 
They are 
reprint- 
author's 


or the other 
and are now 
view of their 
The 


scellaneous 


volume 
collec- 
like 
sufficiently 
title; its verse 


second 
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which seems 


st volume is 
is com 
than a 
in it 


\ Consecra- 


more 
thing 


best 


mission as 


» Vulgate Ver- 

(The 
edited 
nt to 


volume of 
Arthurian Roman 
Washin 
fers as a ippl 


ferlin” 


titution of rton) 


Sommer, oO me 
le the ‘ 
d’Artus” of MS. 337 
in so far as this 
entially that of 
rhe this 


» well kno 


continuation 
(Bibliothéque 
continuation 

the 
continuation 


from vulgate 


contents of 
vn from the very minute analy 
by E 
ago in the Zeitschrift far fran- 
und Literatur XVil;but no 
take the e of 
the sent 

addition 
study of the evolution of the 
One 


of it which was given Freymond 
years 
oaische Sprache 


alysis, of course pla 
text itself, so 
titutes a 
rials for 


romances 


can 
that 


wel ome 


pre volume 


to our ma 
the 
imagine from 
that the title 
exclusively to 
But 
in 
“Merlin” 


and ever 


might 


ommers prefatory note 
d’'Artu was 
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if fact, Paulin 
st employed it 


the 


applied 


which is published 


Paris, who 
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iation of vulgate cycle; 


works 


it it been used as a general desig 


were composed with 
ting the prose 
“Merlin” 


Dr 


nation of which 


version of 


the 


a view to 
Robert «de 


conne 


Boron's with prose 
volume 


“Livre 


Sommer's 
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for he 


whol 
in MS 
the 


omits 
earlier portion 
notewort! re 


ext of the vuleate 
But 


mn of the 


apart from 
term 


rint 


M 


here | 


mn? Obvio 
rangement 
nt text vas 
call the 
vre d'Artua” 
Sommer oxy] 


the 


divi 
“Merlin” 
the 


my second 
or 
lr resses 
both 


ent te 


continuation 
of 
igns of Uterpendragon and 
different dates for the pur 
Robert's ‘Merlin’ to the 
means by this that the two 


vulgate 


and » pre xt are “redactiona an 


account of the re 


Artus made at 
of linking 


elot.’” If he 


The Nation 


works are connected with each other, only 


through a common hypothetical source, we 
believe that he will find few Arthurian 
scholars to agree with him. It has been 
generally assumed that the present text was 
dependent on the vulgate, and we see no! 
reason to call that view into question. 


Dr. Sommer advances also the theory that 
“already figured 
Joseph-Perceval-Lancelot cycle as 
such a link and markedly influenced the 
Lancelot. The present text is part of a 
rifacimento added by some scribe to 
and—paradoxical as it 
it is considerably influenced by | 
That a lost “Perceval” ro- 
constituted an integral part of 
romances which in its 
extant call the vulgate itself, 
by no means an established fact, but apart 
from this the hypothesis here stated by Dr 

Sommer is extremely improbable. We have 

no manuscript evidence of an earlier form 

one likely 
theory of the 
the “L 
of the strongest proof 


this text in an earlier form 
n the 


later 
the Vulgate-Cycle 
may sound 
the Lancelot.” 
mance ever 


of 
form 


the cycle prose 


we is, 


to accept so compli- 
relations of our ro- 
incelot” in the face 
Now, as in the pres 

makes virtually 
(for one or 
regarded se- 
believe that cur- 
the subject will for the 
present remain what they have been. As} 
in the previous volumes, Dr. Sommer repro- 
duces his text from the MS, without editing 
it—only in this case he has capitalized prop- 
improvement, inas-| 
much it aids the reader | 
in following the story. On the other hand, | 
he has omitted the analysis of the narrative) 
in side-notes which has so useful a} 
feature of the earlier volumes in the series. | 
He was doubtless compelled to do this by| 
the of health which are 
mentioned the publisher’s note inserted | 
at the beginning the volume. We hope| 
sincerely, however, that he will be able to 
complete his work the “General Ana- 
lytical Index” which he has promised. Such} 
an index would be of inestimable service in| 
study of these vast prose romances. 


is 


and 
cated a 


no 


to except 


ince 


ent publication the editor 


no effort to supply ich proof 


brief footnotes cannot 
ly that 


opinions 


two be 


riou in light), we 


rent on 


er names, which is an 


as in some degree 


been 


considerations 
in 


of 


with 


the 


the age of sixty-one is re- 
from Glasgow of the Celtic scholar, 
Whyte, better known under the pen- 
“Fionn.” <A of 
translations of 


his 


The death at 
ported 
Henry 
volumes on 
Gaelic lit- | 
preservation 
his 


name number 


Celtic subjects, 


erature into English, and 
of Highland 


ontributions to scholarship 


many melodies comprise 


death of Wil- | 


the 
took | 


We record with regret 
ard 
his 
ember 27 Mr 
to the Nation’s Bibliophile col 
displayed an extraordinary 

pleasant lit- | 


born in Manchester in 1846. 


Mdy Armytage Axon, which 


Man 


Axon 


liam 


place at hester, England, 


Ih 
ntributor 


home 


in 
on was a valued] 
mos, where he 
familiarity with byways of 
He wa 
fifteen years of 
the Manchester 
from 1874 he 
Wanchester Guardian 


Though lacking a 


erature 
ame an as- 
Libraries 
the staff 
office l- 


educa 


At age he be« 


istant tin Free 


and to 1905 was on 


of the as 
college 


with 


brarian 

his 
with unremitting industry 

he 


societies, 


tlon constant association books, 


joined made him 
ad- 


recelved 


a echolar noble ense: was 
mitted to 
from the 
of LL.D., 


prized the 


in a 
many learned 
Wilberforce 


degree 


of 


University the degrees 
which 


(honoris 


anda he greatly 





master arts causa) 
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from the University of Manchester, which 
was presented to him during his last ill- 


ness. Mr. Axon contributed to encyclo- 


} 
pedias and magazines too numerous to be 


here recorded. He also wrote and edited a 
number of books, linguistic, religious, 
archeological, and poetical. 

Henrietta Keddie, the novelist, who wrote 
under the name of Sarah Tyler, died last 
Thursday in London, in her eighty-seventh 
year. She began her literary work while 
conducting a boarding school for girls at 
the town of her birth, Cupar-Fife. A list 
of her works includes the following: “Cito- 
yenne Jacqueline,” “French Janet,” “The 
Macdonald Lass,” “Miss Nance,” “Women 
Must Weep,” and “Three Generations.” 

Samuel Augustus Binion, who died sud- 
denly in New York last Thursday, was born 
in Suwalki, Poland, in 1853, and was the 
author of several books, among them “An- 
“The Baballah,” “Phyllan- 


thography,” etc. 


cient Egypt,” 

The death is reported from Dublin of Dr. 
Patrick Weston Jcyce, an Irish scholar of 
repute, who was born in 1827. He was edu- 
cated in private and entered the 
service of the Commissioners of National 
Education of Ireland in 1845. He occupied 
successive positions with the commission- 
ers until 1874, when he became a professor 
in the Commissioners’ Training College at 
Dublin. He subsequently became principal 
of the College. In 1893 he retired from that 
position, but later became one of the com- 
missioners for the publication of the An- 
cient Laws of Ireland. He received the de- 
grees of M.A. and LL.D from Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Dr. Joyce’s published works 
include “The Origin and History of Irish 
Names of Places,” “Ancient Irish Music,” 
in which he collected hitherto unpublished 
airs and songs; “Old Celtic Ro- 
mances,” a collection of thirteen Irish sto- 
ries translated from the Gaelic; “A Short 
History of Ireland to 1608,” “A Child’s His- 
tory of Ireland,” and “Social History of 
(Ancient Ireland.” 


schools 


Irish 
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ALEXANDER AGASSIZ. 


| Letters and Recollections of Alexander 


With a Sketch of his Life 
Edited by G. R. Agassiz. Bos- 
$3.50 net. 

Seldom does a biography record a 
more extraordinary personality and ca- 
reer than that of Alexander Agassiz as 
old by eldest During a boy- 
hood of narrow means in Europe, after 
his father, the great naturalist, Louis 
Agassiz, had come to the United States, 
he walked from one town to another to 
visit his relatives, and slept on the way 
under a haystack or in the house of a 
friendly peasant, when “almost anybody 
vould give such a tiny traveller a piece 
of bread or a bit of cheese,” as he used 
afterwards to say.@In his mature years 
in America he developed and became 
president of a great mining company, a 
man of well-earned wealth, a leader in 


Agassiz. 
Work, 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


his son. 
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zodlogy and oceanography, 
a great museum, and Fellow of the Har- 
vard Corporation; in his later life he 
was the most active explorer of coral 
reefs the world has known, president 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in Boston and of the National 
Academy of Sciences in Washington, 
and honorary member of many foreign 
academies. He may well be regarded as 
the most eminent American of foreign 
birth that the present generation has 
seen: our country should be proud of 
having been his opportunity. 

Agassiz was born December 17, 1835 
belonging to Prus 


in Neuchatel, then 


sia. His father, Louis, a Swiss, our 
great teacher-naturalist, needs no intro 
duction to American readers. His moth 


er, Cécile Braun, a German, was a 


woman of “shy, sensitive, reserved, and 
artistic” temperament, and it was evi 
dently from her, rather than from his 
father, that the son inherited certain 
well-marked personal qualities which 
tended to limit his acquaintance al! 
through life; for while warmly regard 
ed by the intimate friends 
his charm, their circle was restricted, 
and upon outsiders he never exerted 
the wonderful attraction that endeared 
his father to thousands. It was only 
within this circle that he would show 
not only the superb Victoria Research 
medal, awarded him by the Royal Geo 
graphical Society of London, but also 
his delight in having it: to those out 
side the wall he showed neither. After 
his mother’s death, the boy came to the 
United States in 1849, and was fortunat« 
in loving and in being loved by his 
father’s second wife, Elizabeth Cary 
Agassiz, a most admirable woman, who 
might well have been the prototype of 
the good stepmother, 
new kind of heroine by modern writ 

fortunate again in his wife, Anna Rus 
sell, a most lovely girl, his pupil in his 
mother’s school, who “knew the speec! 
of courage and of kindness,” and whom 
he married in 1860, but who died in 
18749 a week after his father’s death, 
leaving him a saddened man, more re- 
served than before. He bravely found 
refuge in unceasing and 
work. He had even as a boy abundant 
courage, and as a man great strength 
though not of robust health. He always 
had his own opinions, and never fear 
ed to express them: in his early school 
years at Neuch&tel, he refused to re 
ceive certain prizes from an _ official 
whom he disliked, turned his back upon 
him, and walked out of the room. In 
consequence of the row that followed he 
led a band of young confederates to at 
tack the castle of the Prussian Gover- 
nor, and smashed the windows of the 
dining-hall on the night of a large par 
ty at which his father was present. The 
father, suspecting his boy of having a 
hand in the affair, hurried home, but 


who knew 


discovered 


increasing 


builder of! 





Lhe 


there found Alex in bed and apparentl) 


Nation 


asleep. The young Prussian was mad: 

to study the violin, which he loathed; 

so when he left Germany for 

he celebrated his 
} f moul 


iand of compulsion to 


departure from the 


land of fre« 


dom by jumping on Violin and 
smashing it He was bow oar of the 
Harvard University crew in the midd 

0's, and always retained h fondness 
for rowing: in later years he occa 


sionally appeared at the Museum so 


hoarse that he could hardly speak, and 


would sheepishly admit that he had 


been to a boat race the day before, and 

rhaps he “had shouted to id.’ 

In spite of Agassiz’s | tual resery 
he was of short temper, and easily pro 
voked to “speak his mind,” and on o« 
casions did not withhold it even con 
cerning one of his fellow-oarsmen, who 
gave Harvard ong everal other 
things, its crimson color-emblem. Aga 
siz was, moreover, over-sensitive to ad 
verse opinion, and less patient in di 
cussion with those who differed from 
him than in his own work. He never 
sought to appear before the public, but 


he had 


ntific 


rather withdrew from it, for 
nothing of his father’s gift of sci 
t force 


omplish 


oratory; but he was of er: long 
and 
ment. It is in this respect that his lif 


was so altogether exceptional, and vet 


persistence, enormous ai 


ompara 
tively poor health, and under the shad 
His first larg 


most of his work was done in 


ow of sad bereavement 
task was the development in 1867-68 of 
copper mines, lat 


Calumet and 


certain unsuccessful 


er combined in the famous 
Hecla Company, on Keweenaw Point in 
it he hers 


remem 


upper Michigan. Let 


bered that, just turned thirty, he had 
had almost no training n sir 
methods or in mining technique; that 


he had been brought up by 


“nossessed a hazv id a 


J 


2. dollar,” and whose money affairs 


“in a more 


sometimes ' 
had. to be sure 


plorable muddle.” He 
after graduating at Tlarvard without 


1855, studied engineering 
Scien- 


distinction in 
and chemistry in the Lawren: 
tifie School, and he may learned a 
little of bookkeeping teacher 
school for gir's in Cam- 


have 
when, as 
in his mother’s 
bridge, he paid the other teachers and 
kept the accounts: he had for a short 
time worked for the United States Coast 
Far Northwest, and on 
returning to Cambridge in 1860 he took 
charge of Radiates In his father’s Mu- 
seum, where for six years he had some 


Survey in the 


more experience in accounts and in the 
“disentanglement of the diffi- 
rful optimism 


financial 
culties into which the chee 
of his father constant] 
only the Museum, but al the family 
and for 


plunged not 


purse”; a wief ner A the had 
the management of a coal 
Pennsylvania. It was on the basis of 


this that 


property in 


largely irrelevant experience 
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er appointment probabil in 
I the fact that t ») Sisters 
a ied Boston men, of whom 
is t ind the ot { 
ire t i 
put in “every t i 
‘ i id to m t 
ed tent I 
t ad t i! 
m i “product i 
mie incon ten I 
manag nt, and d 
\ i then l 
t it l i t 
t it I i 
s ] 1 Ag t | 
1 ! ntod t { i i 
fu I at the ind l 
n utt ! il H I ve f i 
( n t! der j \ 
and t \ when t it t 
i ilk s carried a olve i} ] 
to r belt Winter weatl wa 
ver accidents in and about t 
aused delay and cost mons ind put 
heavy strain on the man in chars 
In spite of all setbacks, the min¢ 
in good working order near the end of 
1868, when Agassiz returned to Cam 
bridge. He was made president of the 
company in 1871, and held that office till 
his death, thirtv-nine vears later Un 
der his management the ympany paid 
its stockholders the fabulous sum of 
$110,550,000. 
And yet this was only the } roduct 
f a man host eal fe t i 
bstrac it f the 
ni x order t 
or t oO 1 mont ! 
tum! I | l to S 3 
Museul On ‘ ‘ 
rote to { Ir 
dents, nd d t ( t a 
letter I i ] i ill r 
Than Hieaven, I m n I it 
pper ni and I I 
ll m ea to my t Vt ! 
hope nothing again will int I 
the strain of work at the n ] 
ured his health; he wa erely n 
the spring of 1869. A year road wa 
then made possible by t ! 
of a Boston friend, and pent t! 
time visiting museums pre] ato 
his famous work on sea ur } it 
interesting to note that rried a 
letter from his father to Dar i 
which the elder Agassiz wrote ‘You 
will find Alex more ready to a pt 3 
views than I shall ever be.” Hi 
countless zodlogists, fretted over the un 
necessary formalities and dela 
many museums, felt melanch« 
ing how low the French i n 


governmental corrupt 
for Bismarck on t 
Franco-Prussian 


through 

taken 
during the 
returned home in Nover 


though he lost a year 8 ‘ rr 





burning of 
the 
publication, 


Echini” 


many 
Boston first 

the of 
(770 pages, 87 plates), appeared 
which 


large 
the 


great fire, his 


“Revision 


in 18/2 as a four-part memoir, of 


pleased me mor 
to present the 


volumes to the 


he wrote “Nothing 


than to have been able 


of 
with a great 


cost these Museum.’ 


rhen scientific career well 
opened before him, in the middle year 
of his life came an overwhelming blow, 
the death his father and his wife, 
and a time he could find no 
for further study. But he soon set 
to the great 
which his father had planned 
had planned it, and 
then unrivalled series of 
plorations in all the oceans of the world. 


of 
for incen- 
tive 
bravely work to complete 
Museum 
father 


as his 


and 
began an ex- 
lis voyages far exceed those of any oth- 
r scientific investigator. Forceful 
he was in these great undertakings, he 
was minutely- painstaking and cautious 
work. His 
outdoor world taught him the 
forbade alik 
a hasty statement of conclusions of his 


as 


n his wide 


the 
complexity of things, 


with 


and 


own and a hasty acceptance of conclu- 
sions reached by more hurried contem- 
particularly true 
the theory of organic evolu- 
father foresaw, 
accepted as a general principle, but with- 
out admitting the 
mes of descent devised by oth 
he thought So in 


of reefs, he insisted on 


poraries This was 
regarding 
his he 


tion, which, as 


correctness of elab- 


orate sch 
ers whom over-rash, 
study coral 
the great variety of the phenomena and 
n the necessity of recognizing many the- 

s of origin, rather than only one. He 
is offered the position of Superinten- 
nt of the Coast 1885, but 
ed it because he felt himself unfit 
post that should be filled by a 
mathematician or a physicist, and also 
he did 


cientifie 


Survey in 
or a 
wish to sacrifice his 


1904 he 
expedition, 


aus not 


work In was 


Vn 
of an 
subsidized for five y 
Institution of Washing 
the Pacific, but 
of sixty-nine; 
five 


ered 1 direction 


» be ars 
the ¢ 
to 


ed | 


liberally 
irnegie 
explore tropical 
cau his age, 
opportunity 
suld 


f a lo 4 to s 


come years 
at it 


an 


have “jumped 


lence tl to 
declined it 


urred mid-At 


way home 

his second 
ympanion on 
laid in Forest 


thir 


were 


ere 


} 
Vino 


efore 


>» know him well found a 


hich they loved as much as they 
t they 


vha tell excites envy 


rmonge others to whom 


lume in 


entitled 


original drawings in’ 


acquaintance} 


The Nation 


rhe Family and Society,” by John M. Gil- 
lette. 

Dr. Edward O. Otis is the author of a new 
its Cause, Cure 
is announced by 


volume on “Consumption, 


and Prevention,” which 
Crowell. 

Prof. Winslow for nearly thirty 
years head of the department of astronomy 
at Brown University and director of the 
Ladd Observatory since its erection in 1891, 
died last Thursday at the Rhode Island Hos- 
pital, in Providence. He was born in Salem, 
in 1853. He received degrees from 
University and the University of 
Cincinnati. He became an assistant at the 
Harvard Observatory in 1877; assistant en- 
gineer of the United States Lake Survey in 
1879; computer of the United States Naval 
Observatory in 1880; computer and assistant 
professor of the United States Signal Ser- 
in 1881, professor at Brown in 

He Atlas” for 
schools in 


Upton, 


Mass., 
Brown 


and 
published 
1896. 


vice 


1883. a “Star 


Drama 


The New 
Burton. 
ell Co. 


American Drama. By Richard 
New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
$1.25 net. 


The author of this book, professor of | 
English literature in the University of | 


Minnesota, exhibits a thorough acquaint- 
ance with modern theatrical products in 
this he furnishes a 
scholarly but of the 
he derives from his 
review suggest that his critical faculty 
is defective. His judgment is too subser- 
vient to his enthusiasm for the newest 
forms of drama and to a spirit of op- 
timism confer the laurels 
crude _ at- 


country, of which 


summary, some 


conclusions which 


which would 
achievement 
tempt. Yet he 
true functions of the 
in 
love 


of upon every 
has a 
theatre, “with its 
play, in religion, and the 
universal of life,” and argues for 
it, ably and vigorously, at the beginning 
and end of the volume. He maintains 
that the tremendous influence of which 
the stage, in its different manifestations, 
is capable, should be subject to the same 
sort of intelligent direction that is em- 
ployed in orchestras and libraries. He 
not, the problem 
how such a beneficial censorship—more 
and more favored by thoughtful persons 
to be established. The principle 
is simple but the application of it in 
tensely difficult Professor Burton eas- 
ily riddles the old managerial plea that 
the have what it wants, 
and out that, if it were 
sound, it would not militate against the 
more enlightened policy of helping play- 
goers to appreciate and look for superior 
entertainment. He adds, justly, that the 
managers are not alone to blame in this 
matter, but that a certain measure of re- 
sponsibility upon the cultivated 
and respectable members of the commu- 


rootages 


coes howeve r, solve 


is 


public must 


points even 


re sts 


nity who remain apathetic. 
When he comes to comparisons of the 


clear view of the} 
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existing theatre and that of the pre- 
ceding generation, the latest types of 
stage performers and their predecessors, 
he betrays the lack of personal experi- 
ence and of intimacy with actual theat- 
rical conditions. He is more of the 
theorist than the expert. He does not 
know the capacities of the older actors 
or the part which the old stock compa- 
nies played in their education. Appar- 
ently, he imagines that a modern dra- 
matic school can supply all the stage 
education really needed, and that the 
chief accomplishment of the old per- 
formers was artificial and monotonous 
declamation. The effect of this delu- 
sion, manifestly arising from inexperi- 
ence, is shown when he _ undertakes, 
somewhat superfluously, to defend the 
general public from the charge of in- 
capacity to appreciate the higher poetic 
drama. In advancing various reasons 
for the comparative failure of certain 
costly productions of poetical drama, he 
omits the most weighty of all, the pres- 
ent dearth of actors trained to speak 
verse decently or to interpret imagina- 
tive works with appropriate spirit and 
action. There is abundant proof, past 
and present, that the general public al- 
ways has been and still is ready to sup- 
port poetic drama when well played. It 
will not pay to see it butchered. The 
modern theatrical school, with which 
the Professor is so content, only pro- 
duces actors fitted for the plays of mod- 
ern life. Actors of the old school could 
be realistic or romantic as occasion de- 
manded. If the stage is to reflect the 
manners and the literature of more than 
one time, and that the present, we must 
have actors who can embody other char- 
acters than their own. 

In his chapter on Truth, dealing with 
life, he sings the 
the native play- 
Bronson Howard and 


plays of American 
of 
wrights, from 
James A. Hearne to Eugene Walter, and 


contributed some 


praises most of 


no doubt they have 
solid material towards the toundations 
of an American drama. But in his zeal 
for actuality he fails to discriminate 
between the plays which have depended 
entirely on melodramatic violence— 
the mere shockers—and the much rarer 
serious works constructed upon legiti- 
mate dramatic principles, and reflect- 
ing the truth of nature in the conflict of 
circumstance and character. Many of 
the pieces which he enumerates have no 
real artistic or dramatic significance. 
The critical praise which he _ bestows, 
under the head of “Romance,” upon the 
plays of Moody, MacKaye, Mrs. Marks, 
and Rann Kennedy, is amply justified, 
but his definition of “romance” must be 
extraordinarily elastic if it can be made 
to include the great majority of the 
plays which he groups under that cate- 
gory. Many of these are flagrant exam- 
ples of a most pernicious variety of 
melodramatic extravagance. The char- 
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ty, imagination, and essential truth, the 
three qualities in which all such pieces 
are conspicuously deficient. In discours- 
ing of humor and the social note, Pro- 
fessor Burton reveals powers of observa- 
tion and comparison which might have 
been applied with profit to more than 
one of his preceding chapters. He is 
apt to be happier in the enunciation of 
his theories than in the illustration of 
them by particulars. 


McClurg announces at an early date “The 
Green Cockatoo and Other Plays,” by 
thur Schnitzler, and “G 
his Life and Work,” by Karl Holl. 

Profs. W. A. Neilson and A. H. Thorn- 
dike, general editors of the Tudor Shake- 
speare, have brought this edition (Macmil- 
lan) to completion with a volume devoted 
to “The Facts About Shakespeare.” As an 
example of what accredited American 
scholarship can accomplish, the book, as in- 
deed the whole edition, is most instructive. 
What stands out is, as might be expected, 
the mass of details taken into account and 
the with which they are handled 
Here is German industry combined with 
Yankee common-sense. The work differs 
from recent English editions of Shake- 
speare, for example, the Eversley, edited by 
Professor Herford, in the almost entire ab 
of wsthetic and philosophical criti- 
cism. It is a serious lack, especially in 
edition designed for use in schools and col- 
which should 
student’s imagination and zest. But of its 
kind the Tudor Shakespeare is by far the 
Its 
special virtues are perhaps best illustrated, 
in the present volume, bythe chapter on Bio- 
graphical Facts and Traditions. In no oth- 
er place have we seen so succinct and or- 


erhart Hauptmann 


caution 


sence 


an 


leges, 


most trustworthy edition in existence. 


derly an interpretation of the credible doc- | 


uments bearing on Shakespeare’s life: this 
is followed by an enumeration of the ru- 
mors and hearsay, the origin of each be- 


ing stated, which for two centuries after 
his death strove to clothe the skeleton of 
fact with picturesque, often fantastic de- 


tails. Everybody is familiar with the gossip 
which charged Shakespeare with poaching 
on the preserves of Sir Thomas Lucy, but 


interest is added to the rumor by knowledge 
of its source. In the chapter on Shake- 
speare’s Reading, the list of books with 


which he must have been acquainted is also 
nicely based on the evidence. In this con- 
nection it might have been well to indicate 


more fully the advantage to which Shake- 
speare turned his reading, that is, the man- 
ner in which his imagination assimilated 
and recast it. There are enough striking 


instances of the sort which could have been 


drawn from Plutarch, Holinshed, and es- 
pecially Sidney’s,“Arcadia” to warrant a} 
few illuminating generalizations. In plan 


the book, though a work of collaboration, is 
and but the 
styles of the two writers are easily distin 
guishable, the one open, sometimes 
the other compact yet clear. 


thoroughly consistent even; 


loose, 
Romance, in all its shapes, has been ex 


long 
“realistic 


for in 
of 


successful 


cluded from the local stage 
favor of the crudest 
melodrama that the 


of piece 


80 
forms 
production 
MacKaye's ,! 


such as 


Pe re y 








acteristic attributes of romance are beau-! 


Ar-| 


endeavor to whet the | 


| Capocomico 


|} ise within the prescribed period 


The 


Thousand Years Ago” in the Shubert Thea- 


Nation 


tre is particularly welcome. This is not 
in any sense, a great work, but it is enter- 
taining and has of 


uncommon kind. The story is the very old 


literary qualities an 


one, of the princess whose hand was to be 


the reward of any suitor who might be 
willing to lose his head if he could not 
solve her riddles Not long ago she was 
the heroine in a spectacle by Reinhardt, 
which had a great success in Europe, but 
failed badly in London, probably on ac- 
count of inadequate performance. Now she 


is called Turandot, daughter of th 
of Peking. 

Mr. MacKaye 
closely enough 


Emperor 


tale 
but 
freshens it by bringing in the comparatively 


the 
main 


ancient 
incidents, 


follows 


in its 


modern figures of theItalian Commedia del’ 


Arte, Scaramouch, Harlequin, and Panta- 


loon, as inspiring motives These, under 
the leadership of Capocomico, come as 
strolling players to Peking, havine been 
banished from their usual haunts by mod- 
ern materialistic critics, and virtually con- 
trol the whole action. In a prologue, Capo 


banishment of 
its legitimate 

of which he 
justification 


comico bewails the romance 
field, and 
to be the 
for its 


the prin 


from the theatre, 


cites the fantasy is 
protagonist as sufficient 
recall. He pledges himself to curs 
in twen- 
death, if 
and the 
Chinese monarch promptly takes him at his 
Having that the 
the in love, and to 
whom she has thrown rose, is identical 


with the Prince latest 


cess of her aversion to matrimony 
of 
constituted emperor for that period 


ty-four hours, under penalty 


word discovered beggar 


with whom princess is 
a 
is suitor 
of the 
necessary complications, to fulfil his prom- 
The ele 
is slight, as 
but Mr. Mac 


with good 


who her 


is able, after 


course, 


of 


issue 


naturally 
doubt, 


ment 
the 
Kave 


sense of theatrical 


suspense 
is 
handled 


never in 
his theme 
effect 
dialogue of a vastly superior order to that 
of his 
at 


has a 


and has supplied 


of most modern spectacles. Several 


scenes exhibit graceful fancy, and one, 


least—that in the prince's chamber--consid 
The 


some 


entation 
effective 


force 
for 


erable dramatic repre 
highly 


scenery, in which modern methods of light 


is also notable 


ing and coloring are employed A dream 
scene, with shadow pictures, and the scene 
in the prince’s chamber, with part of the 
stage lighted and part in cimmerian dark 
ness, were especially striking The City 
Gate at Peking and the Great Hall of the 


Emperor were also remarkable instances 


of the effects of spaciousness and gorgeous 


ness to be obtained by the judicious dis 
position of simple draperies broadly paint 
ed In their detail some of the sets were 
not altogether satisfactory, but in general 
design they were admirable and nicely ap 
propriate to the fantastic theme. The act 
ing was less felicitous than the play and 
its decorations, but Henry FE. Dixey, as 
Capocomico, was a fascinating and graceful 
figure, and the veteran F. B. Warde demon 
strated the value of an old-school training 
He knew how to act and to speak 

The Scottish Repertory Theatre is to re- 
sume at an early date. The directors have 
arranged a spring season, which will 
begin at the Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, on 
January 19. Lewis Casson, who was prin- 
«ipal producer for Miss Horniman’s com 





pany at Manchester, is to be stage director 


O7 









and principal producer. The company will 
include several former members of the 
Scottish Repertory Company and other 
Who have experience in repertory work. It 
is proposed to open the season with a re 
vival of Arnold Bennett's omedy rhe 
Honeymoon,” with which there will lb 
played a stage adaptation of Rudyard Kip 
ling’s “Badalia.’ Other productions wil 
probably include in addition to s al 
entirely new plays, a character! x 
ample of the work of Bernard Shaw 
of Sir J. M. Barrie's earlier ned 
an adaptation of one of R. L. Steve 
short stories 
In the death of William Ha 
stage loses an actor of much 1 
pacity—if not much brillian who i 
overshadowed by the popularit of 
brother, Charles He had acted in 
country for fifteen years, and was a 
ciated with more than on mphatte 
cess, but never established a position 
himself in the first rank Neverthel } 
knew his art, was capable of giving vital 
to scenes of emotional power and pat 
and, in respect of versatility, was far 
perior to his more famous brott BR 
he lacked that peculiar vein o 
which made Charles's fame and fort 
When they acted together in this city n 
years ago, William won his full shar 
applause without difficulty The Fir 
Fate,” “We Can't Be as Bad a All That 
and “The Old Firm” were among the pie 
in which he was prominent He died in t! 
New York Hospital, having been ri 
suddenly in a trolley car Hi ag 
fifty-seven years. 
Music 
“Richard Wagner, the Man and his Worth 
by Oliver Huckel, is announced by Crowell 
“Familiar Talks on the History of M 
is the title of a book just published ! ! 
Schirmers The author is Arnold J. Gant 
voort. of the Cincinnati College of Musi 
Albert Spalding, the Ameri 1 viollr 
ha not onl been winning f1 la 
ibroad, but he has just given t ! fell 
players, through the publishing 
G. Schirmer, six pleces for \ i ind pi 
which are worth considering TI 
strongly reminiscent of Mr. Spaldi: 
ojourn In Italy, two of them (a ilia 
ind a “Scherzo Giocoso”) being ii it 
teachers under whom he t 1 ir 
country, and another (‘Rom 1 
nor’) being built on the t 
der of oranges in Floren 
Frederick Corder and the L 
Time ire agreed that it 1 
eaching counterpoint accordtt t t 
tificial rules sanctioned } 
thority, and follow the rule 
the practice of the acknowl! 
of the art. “We all,” says the Times “ 
down to Bach a the grea 
the possibilities of counte f 
same time our self-impos¢ rule 
him to be so wrong that he | t 
jan elementary examination.’ 
The memory of America 
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The Nation 


Stephen Collins Foster, will be 
honored at a commemorative 
concert, consisting entirely of American 
to given by the Modern 
Society (chorus of 100), and the New 
Aeolian Hall, 
1914. Maggie 
a feature of 
a group of Foster's 
the universally loved “Old 
“Suwanee River,” in new 
made by Benjamin Lambord, 
enriching the 
original spirit 


writer, 
appropriately 
compositions, be 
Musik 
York Symphony orchestra, at 


Friday evening, February 13, 
reyte 


the programmes 


will be the soloist, and 
will be 
songs, including 
lack Joe” and 
irmonizations 
while 


the 


onductor, which, 


t, entirely preserve 


songs. Other numbers of the pro- 
will be orchestral compositions by 
ll and Henry F. Gilbert, works for 
Hill, Blair 


Lambord, and 


Kdward Burlingame 
hild 
with orch 
Al 


Benjamin 
Arthur Farwell and 


and 
tra by 
len Carpenter 


famous largely by 
of h 


has now gone 


agni wa made 
“Cavalleria 


to the 


winsome brevity is 


Rusticana.” He oppo- 

His latest opera, “Parisina,” 
collaboration D’Annunzio, 
lasted till two in the morning at the first 
Milan When it was re- 


whole of the fourth act was left 


it extreme 


written in with 


performance in 
eated. the 


out 


Art 


Vural 
llowland 


America. By Edwin 
New York: 
Illustrated. 


Painting in 
Blashfield. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$2 net 
Ignoring the unsuccessful attempts to 
the Capitol at Washington, we 
the revival of mural painting 
in America from John La Farge’s dec- 
of Trinity Church, Boston, in 
Significantly it was the architect 
Richardson who got the commission for 


the painter 


decorate 
may date 
oration 


lSib 


For thirty years to come 
La F to depend upon 
uch architect friends as Hunt and Mc- 
IKLim. In 1878, W. M. Hunt achieved the 

ort-lived decorations for the Albany 
Capitol Then, except for La Farge's 
teady activity, the movement languish- 
ed until in 1893 the Columbian Exposi- 
tion at Chicago employed, under F. D. 
Millet and C. Y. Turner as artist chiefs, 
Beckwith, Blashfield, Cox, Reid, Sim- 
and others. The effect of these 


arge was greatly 


mons, 
det 
had to be, was such that mural painting 


came to be expected In all public monu-| 
! 
course. 


mental buildings. A few years later the 
completion of the Congressional Library 
at Washington still further popularized 
the movement. 

Mr. Blashfield is an eminently fitting 
person to record and moralize a genera- 
tion of achievement in which he person 
has played a prominent and cred 
itable part. His book, an amplification 
of the Scammon Lectures, delivered last 
year before the Chicago Art Institute, 
treats chiefly the business side of 
mural painting—the relations of artist, 
architect, and building com- 


ally 


lecorator, 


orations, hastily improvised ag they | 


|missioner. We feel that this is a just | 


emphasis—and, for that matter, Mr. 


Blashfield deals also with the education | 


of the mural painter—because the de 
fects of the new movement are plainly 
chargeable in great measure to divided 
responsibility and ill-adjusted business 
relations. 

Suppose a building commission safely 
piloted by the architect beyond local fa- 
vorites and the alluring estimates of 
decorating firms to the choice of a capa 
ble mural painter, there are still many 
chances of failure. The mural painting 
is, after all, only the most important 
feature of a complex interior decora- 
tion. The professional decorator who 
does the minor work is not subject to 
the painter's control; 
the remote and often indifferent juris- 
diction of the architect. The estimates 
are cut so narrowly 
cannot provide the incidental and rein- 
forcing decoration which would put his 
work in place. Indeed, he has no right 
to intrude in the decorator’s field. The 
building commissioner and his associ- 
ates are a constant source of difficulty. 
For reasons of convenience, the lighting 
of a room may be completely changed; 
for reasons of economy one lining stone 
or wood may be substituted for anoth- 

The mural painting meanwhile is 
active progress, and for better or 
into a light and sur- 


er. 
in 
worse must fit 


roundings for which it was never in-| 
In any case, the painting must | 
often be adjusted to a room which is} 


tended. 


seen only in imagination. Puvis paint: 
ed the designs for the staircase of the 
Boston Public Library from the archi- 
tect’s drawings and a sample of Siena 
marble. Had he seen the actual struc- 
ture, we might have had quite a differ- 
ent color scheme. 


Mr. Blashfield’s remedy for this con: | 


fusion is, first, that the architect shouid 
use his authority more strongly, and, 
next, that every room should be put in 
charge of one artist, who should be re- 
sponsible for harmonizing all the details 
of the decoration. 
tain relief might thus be procured, but 
these seem to us only palliatives. A 
mural painter's studio should be organ- 
ized so that all the decorative work 
could be done by his own assistants. In 
the Renaissance this was a matter of 
At times John La Farge’s studio 
approximated this perfection of organ- 


ization. Nothing short of this as an 


|ideal will serve, and if the amount of 
it | 


business involved be objected to, 


‘should be said that no painter without 


organizing capacity has any business 
with mural painting. What is necessary 
is that the mural painter should work 
with artisans who know his ways and 
whom he can control. By allying him. 
self with a decorating firm, this kind 
of assistance can be got. It is the ob- 
vious course for a mural painter who Is 


both work under) 


that the painter | 


Undoubtedly, a cer-| 
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unwilling or unable to organize a work- 
ing studio. It should be said, too, that 
the best decorative ensembles in Amer- 
ica, not necessarily the best wall paint- 
ings, have been those of the professional 
decorators. Their shops provide the only 
form of artistic organizations in which 
an artist of the Golden Age would find 
himself at all at home. 


Hither the architect should turn over 
the whole decorations of a room to the 
mural painter, or he should not or- 
der the pictures until the room is fin- 
ished. The attempt to come out even 
results in, painting pictures for paper 
rooms. A lamentable example of the 
practice is the Congressional Library. 
These are matters of common-sense and 
business technique. A graver defect of 
the present system of mural painting 
is that the work is done in a poor me- 
dium and in the studio. We have the 
labsurdity of painters imitating the ef. 
| fects of fresco and tempera in oils, and 
| the greater absurdity of painting a pic- 
ture on a mere guess of what its light- 
ing and surroundings are to be. We do 
not hold fanatically that all mural work 
should be done in place, but we do feel 
that a really competent decorator should 
| be able to work in place and under con- 
ditions as taxing as those which con- 
fronted the fresco painter. In fact, noth- 
|ing could better tone up modern mural 
painting than a revival of fresco paint- 
ing. That would enforce methodical and 
competent execution with monumental 
simplicity of design. To-day the whole 
thing is too facile, and three-quarters of 
the mural painting in America betrays 
| only the prevalent easy eclecticism. Very 
few have the gift of La Farge and Ved- 
der of infusing such eclecticism with a 
| distinguished and personal mood. 


We agree with Mr. Blashfield in find- 
ing it a gain that mural painting is gen- 
|erally wanted. The infelicities of the 
| product are perhaps no more than should 
| be expected in work often produced un- 
der cruel limitations of money and time. 
| At least opportunity is offered to the 
lartist. His task is to achieve such high- 


| 
} 


ler gravity and competence that building 
|commissioners will trust him more com- 
| pletely and treat him more generously. 
It is a question at bottom of culture and 
| education, both for the artist and for 
|his employers. On all these matters 
|Mr. Blashfield offers advice well consid- 
| ered in substance and attractive in form. 


We wish his book a wide reading. 


bringing out, 
Principles of 


Gardner is 


Mr. Percy 
“The 


|through Macmillan, 
| Greek Art.” 

A distinct land-mark in archwological re- 
| search, and a new standard in publishing 
the results of South American archeology, 
| have been set by Prof. R. Verneau and Dr. 
|p. Rivet in their “Ethnographie ancienne 
|de I’Squateur” (Paris: Gauthier-Villars). 
| The treatment of the subject from the his- 
torical point of view is highly satisfactory; 
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the field work, carried on in connection 
with the French military commission, which 
measured an arc of the equatorial meri- 
dian in the years 1899-1906, has produced 
excellent results. The plates are marvels 
of the photographic art, and the authors 
are to be highly congratulated in having 
been able to reproduce stone, bronze, and 
pottery so artistically and with such veri- 
similitude. Two other volumes are promis- 
ed, bringing the anthropology of Ecuador 
down to date. If they maintain the high 
standard which has been set by the present 
volume, the authors will indeed have earn- 
ed a high place in South American re- 
search. The chief drawback to the utility 
of this scholarly quarto is the use, in the 
multitudinous notes, of numerical refer- 
ences to a bibliography “to be published 
later.” 


1° 
Finance 

ALLOTTING “REGIONAL BANKS.” 

It was a foregone conclusion, when 
the conference committee of House and 
Senate decided on a minimum of eight 
regional banks for the new banking sys- 
tem (with a discretionary maximum of 
twelve), that a vigorous campaign would 
at once be started by each of the prin- 
cipal cities of the Union to procure the 
allotment of such a regional institution 
to itself. 
competitive movement was bound to be 
more aggressive, and, on the whole, the 
adjustment of the rival claims more 


dificult, with the larger number of, 


such Federal reserve districts. 

In stipulating twelve such districts, 
the original House bill overlooked the 
necessity for strong institutions. It also 
missed the other considerations that 
harmonious action would be progres- 
sively more difficult in proportion to 
their number; that the disparity be- 
tween the district including New York 
or Chicago and those covering less pow- 
erful industrial communities would be 
emphasized by it, and, not least of all, 
that a regional bank’s rediscounting 
power would be greatly hampered if it 
served a district whose industrial activi- 
ties were not diversified enough to dis- 
tribute their demands on credit over 
more than a single season. The Hitch- 
cock amendment, naming only four such 
districts, recognized these facts; but the 
conference committee compromised with 
its minimum of eight and maximum of 
twelve. 

If the New York district were to be | 
one of only four such banking areas, the 
task of geographical delimitation would 
not be difficult. But the larger number at 
once started controversy, in last week's 
hearings of the Organization Commit- 
tee, named in the Act to arrange the dis- 
tricts. It raised the question, whether 
a regional institution at New York 
should serve the district of which this 
city is at present the central money mar- | 





It should be evident that this | 
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land, New York, New Jersey, and possi- 
bly Pennsylvania—or whether, in order 
to equalize the strength of the several 
allotted districts, this Eastern territory 
should itself be divided. 

The weight of testimony has undoubt- 
edly been to the effect that the New 
York regional bank should be such as 
to possess a maximum of financial re 
sources. It should be powerful enough, in 
capital resources and in its scope of au- 
thority, to perform the duties which 
will be imposed upon it, not only in serv- 
ing a district which is already mainly 
tributary to it, but in conducting the 
country’s relations with the foreign 
markets, in controlling the gold move- 
|ment, and in dealing directly with finan- 
cial Europe at an hour of home or 
international crisis. 

Yet the argument may be pressed too 
| far. Mr. Conant’s statement that it would 
be better to have one powerful regional 
|}bank and seven puny ones, rather than 
jeight puny institutions, is sound enough, 
if any such alternative were probable. 
But that is scarcely the case. Nor was 
the argument that a regional bank must 
overtop, in its capital and resources, the 
|largest private institutions of its dis- 
i trict, entirely convincing. The Bank of 
England’s capital is $72,500,000; its de- 
posits, public and private, $225,000,000. 
But at least two London joint-stock 
| banks far surpass these figures; notably 
the London City and Midland, with its 
$114,500,000 paid-up capital and its 
| $459,000,000 accounts current and depos- 
lits. When the Bank of France took on 
its shoulders the task of meeting the 
world-wide strain of 1907, its paid-up 
capital and surplus was $45,000,000; 
that of the Crédit Lyonnais was $75,- 
400,000. The Deutsche Bank at Berlin 
is in such resources a larger institution 
than the Reichsbank. 

Meanwhile, the testimony before the 


committee as it moves from place to 
place, on the question which cities shall 
possess the regional central banks, has 
its amusing side. In manner and mo- 
tive, it is not unlike the presentation of 
claims by conspicuous individuals for 
knighthood on the King’s birthday, or 
membership in the French Academy, or 
a niche in the University’s Hall of 
Fame. The question is not entirely 
whether banking constituencies would 
be inadequately served without a region- 


‘al bank at this or that particular city, 


but whether it would not be a humiliat- 
ing slight for the city to be passed over. 
What would the character of the hear- 
ings have been, if conducted in the days 
when Chicago and St. Louis, Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul, Omaha and Kansas 
City, were hurling scornful epithets at 
each other’s presumption? 

New York may be said, in all frank- 
ness, to have played its own part in 
character. In the delimitation of its 
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'ket—a district including all of New Eng-; district it will doubtless get, and for 


a 


the purposes of the law it ought to get, 
a highly important stretch of territory 
Yet, taken as a whole, the incidents otf 
this banking legislation, in their rela 
tion to New York, have an indisputably 
humorous aspect, and to the philosophi 
mind explain that 
mystery baffling to the ordinary New 
Yorker—why the outside communities 
do not always love New York 


they may possibly 


Before the bill was proposed, the N« 
York banking community insisted, with 
emphatic 
banking system 


Warnings, that unless t 
vas reformed 
ately (on the general lines later adopt 
ed in the bill) calamity was imminent 
When the present bill came up, the sam: 
community joined in 
any legislation which should take con 
trol of the system from the hands of the 
banks themselves. 
campaign of the most extraordinary mis 
representation of the actual provisions of 
the bill was carried on—proceeding, it 
must regretfully be admitted, from New 
York. The campaign broke down; the 
bill was passed New York joined in 
the plaudits, and at once set forth to 
the official organizers that pretty much 
all of the commercial East must be al 
lotted to its own exclusive sphere of in 
fluence. 


immed 


protest against 


This being denied, a 


This interesting episode proves noth 
ing either for or against the allotment 
to New York of its proper share in the 
Federal districts. But, on the 
hand, it certainly does not exhibit, on 
the part of the New York banking com- 
munity at any rate, precisely that qual- 
ity which is known in private life as 
tact. When the new banking system is 
well under way, New York will perform 
the important part in it which this city 


other 


has always performed in the country’s 
financial and commercial progress. Prob 
ably Wall Street will then forget about 
what preceded the introduction of the 
system, and will wonder at “the Inte- 
rior’s” prejudice against New York 
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